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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following translation of Lewis Say's Treatise on 
Wealth, has been revised by the author. It was printed 
for private distribution ; but the very great interest it has 
excited among political Economists in this country, has 
induced the publisher to give it a more extensive circuit, 
tion. 
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THE AUTHOR'S PREFACE. 

By the death of Jean Baptiste Say, a few years since, the 
science of political economy was deprived of one of its best 
supporters. His loss was deeply felt by the scientific 
world, as well as by his numerous friends. 

It was by his depth of thought, by the order in his me- 
thod, by his views full of an elevated philosophy,]^and, 
lastly, by his perspicuity and beauty of style, that he suc- 
ceeded in propagating in France a knowledge of the science 
of public wealth. 

Able professors have succeeded him both in the College of 
France, and at the Conservatoire des Arts et Metiers ; and 
several good writers have contributed by their works to 
the advancement of the science. 

Being of opinion that the brother of J. B. Say, and his 
most intimate friend, ought not to abandon a career in 
which he had already made a little progress, I have 
added my mite to the science. 

From the period of the first publication of J. B. Say's 
Treatise on Political Economy, more than thirty years 
ago, though I was then very young, my brother con- 
sulted me on this important work, and even requested 
that, upon so serious a subject, I would make not only 
verbal but written observations. In numerous instances, 
he adopted the substance of my suggestions, and upon 
those points in which we differed in opinion, he urged me 
to take the public as our umpire. 

This circumstance forced me, in some degree, to study 
the matter deeply; and I made, in writing, a critical 
analysis of every work of any value that had appeared upon 
the subject. My knowledge of the English language, — my 
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residence in London, and also at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Dublin, Liverpool, Manchester, &c.,— my conversations 
with David Ricardo, James Mill, and many others of the 
most distinguished men of science, were of great assistance 
to me in my studies. Finally, my social position has for- 
tunately obliged me to make a practical application of my 
acquirements in the science of public wealth. My father, 
a stock-broker, was my first instructor in the principles of 
trade, and he obtained for me an appointment in the office 
of the Finance Minister. I was still very young when I 
was admitted a commercial broker at Paris. I after- 
wards connected myself with a Russian house. The 
maritime war having broken out, I became a manufacturer 
in Kcardy; and I ultimately remained proprietor of a 
factory and chief partner of one of the principal houses 
of Nantes. 

Here it was, that during a considerable period, I was a 
member of the commercial chamber, and also of the Royal 
Academical Society of the Loire Inf(^rieure. 

In these different situations, I have always made applica- 
tion, in a manner as advantageous to my partners as 
to my numerous family, of my knowledge of public wealthy 

Such are my reasons for thinking that I might venture 
to oflfer the present work to public notice. 

Accustomed to the style of commercial letters, the 
merit of which principally consists in brevity and the 
greatest perspicuity, totally devoid of ornament, I have 
some fear ofnot having sufficiently embellished my subject. 
I trust, however, in being able to attract the reader's 
Bttention by simply and candidly pointing out to him 
the means whereby he may increase his fortune, not 
only without diminishing the wealth of any other indivi- 
dual, but by contributing to the general wealth of the state. 
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This is a W6rk intended to investigate the 
sources of individual and public wealth and 
to point out the difference between the causes 
of both. 

Many persons will not allow of any distinc- 
lion betweei]i these sources. From hence y they 

conclude that an inquiry into the science of 

* 
riches in general , is nearly superfhious. We^ 

will endeavour to show how erroneous such 

an c^inion is , and how much it injures both 

public and private interest. For instance^ it is 

ieasy to perceive that ^ when individual wealth 

is increased by gaming ^ monopolies y the 

favours of a sovetdgn etc. the revenue of the 

state cannot be proportionably augmented ; 

again y taxes y special grants y prohibitions y 

the use of machines etc. are a source of 

wealth amcmgst a certain class of people 3 
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and in these instances it is more difficult , 
than in the fprnaer ^ to 4etermine whether 
it is favourable or prejudicial to national 
interest. 

These questions are exemplified by a mature 
reflexion on the principles relating to national 
and individual wealth. 

Tom?ike known the danger of sophistical 
reasoning employed on so many. o()ca^i(ft«s,by 
personal interest, m order to obtaip th^.supr 
port or creation of. -certain things fpt public 

» . • • • 

interest , while they ai^ knowc^ , to l:>^.qui};.c 
injurious opposite to it ^ also tg pojbat out the 
cases in which establisl^d opiniQQS l^od public 
or private decisions , influence alike individual 
and general interest; to elucidate the obscurity 
in which the science of the W^^lh of^ nar 
tions is enveloped, ajad which occasions it 

ft 

to be considered as a very abstrose; study ^ 
while , on the contrary it is perfectly easy 
and forms ^ at tl^e same, tune , ^.useful and 
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agreable occupation, such then are the motives 
I have aimed a.t in publishing this work, and 
I trust that my inquiries may please thoseper^ 
sons v^hose taste or occupation leads them to 
investigate the obvious as v^ell as the talent 
causes of the wealth of nations. 

. To. those v^hose midds are fiUed with 
Boble and generous sentiments, a. work, in 
which riches is made the chief subject , may 
appear unworthy their attention ; but , when 
they consider the powerful influence that 

ft 

riches or poverty has upon the population and 
power of states , upon the civilisation of na- 
tions , and upon the conforts of so many mil- 
lions of families, they cannot help acknowled- 
ging that it is a subject, which may be ranked 
amongs^ the most noble employments , and 
occupy a place in the minds of the most 
scientific persons. 

The author of this work after an active 
life , having attained a sufficient indepen- 
dance , offers to the public the result of his 



stuciies upon a subject , the theory and prac- 
tice of which have 'equafly eogaged his at*- 
tention. 

He sincerely hopes that his experience 
'Ihay prove useful y to those whose praise 

worthy desire it is ^ to build their personal 

« 

ease not on that which nt^ iinpair the ease 
of others y but on that y which may in the 
same time contribute to the national welfare. 
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. Of fVeal^ w gemraif > » 

VV BAliTH IS liie ipower of eiijoyiiig or disposing 
immediately of ihose things , that satisfy our va^^ 
rioud wants and desire&J 



f> 



Wealth and poverty would iiot fexist , if iheii 
Kad no w^tits to satisfy. But it is not sufficient 
that a mail should have desires , in order to, bc^ 
Irich^ hc^ liiust also possess tne means of imme- 
diately toti^fyitig those desires. The greater tho 
{lower he has in this respect % ' the richer he is \ 
aild poverty , Which ijl opposite to wealth , is iiot 

i 
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thing else than the inability to satisfy even our 
essential wants. 

Our wants are con^iuiaUy jrecurring , and 
they vary according ta the difiPerent seasons , pf 
the year. In order to form an estimate of the 
power, that a person has of satisfying these 
wants 9 it has been deemed necessary to consider 
this power in nelerence to a certain space of 
time ; that of a year appeared the most suitable , 
because it comprises the different seasons, and 
because , during this pericfd , almost all our dif- 
ferent wants may have been iS^lt. 

Thus whenr one individual has annually at his 
immediate dispo^ a greater number and quau- 
tity of thii:igs capable ^ satisfying his various 
wants ^ than another individual, we say that 
the former is richer than the latt%. In the same 
manner vve 4say that one state is richer than 
another ^ when the population of the former can 
command annually a greater number and quan- 
tity of things capable of satisfying its different 
wants » than the population of the latter. 

This power of commanding annually what^^ 
tends to satisify our different wants , is f retl^ 
fairly sho^rn , affair as it regards individuals, if 
they live in the same state and at the i^suue time^ 
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by the extent of their pectudary revenues whe-^ 
ther derived from real or personal property of 
from the exertion of their own industry ; for he , 
vfho possesses a greater peinniary income, may^ 
generally spealdng, hare at his disposed d* greater 
quantity of iinnjgs , that tend to satisfy his diffe- 
rent wants, than he who possesses a smaller 
pecuniary revenne. We therefore , generaUy 
estiitaate the wealth of an individual by the ex- 
tent of his pecuniary revenue: for instance, we 
say that a person possessing an income or reve^ 
nue of 200 L* is twice as rich as he, who has only 
100 £r. a year. 

It is not so easy to estimate the respective 
wealth of nations. * 

tn the first pkpe, it may be considered ak 
impossible- to ^iscertaitl' the sum total of the pe- 
cuniary revenues of all the individuals composing 
eadi istate , Attd eveik thdhgh i^ wei-e po^Hble to 
ascertstin'thift sum total; we tlkould, by no me- 
ans , ha>e^ k fair criteri<^n , by which we migh^ 
jitdge of its real w^edlth , wM^B consists bf ftnA 
mass of useful things, which each state his ah^ 
litnllly at its iimnediate disposal : a^ ih Ki^hd » 
fdi^ insMikie , a pecuniii^y n6veMte of a given s^^ 
mtdnnt ^ Wcmld saltis^ lewer Wattft4 thatt fhe'samii 
revcfh«« kl lFittn«». Tk« attia ftft^ of Enelisli 
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pjeconiary revenues compared with the sum 
total of the revenues of the same descriptioa in 
FjraiXQe , would give t^o high a standard of £n-> 
jglish wealth. The error would be stiU greater, 
if the comparison were instituted between re-^ 
mote periods and the present time^ and between 
ipaticins at a great distance from each cKther. 

Wealth )and povei:ty being in proportion to tho 
means, which we annually possess, of avoi->r 
ding, a greater or less number of more or less 
import^ut privaJiQus , the only method- by which 
we can judge of the respective wealth of two nar 
tions, is to e::i^amine carefully the amount of im- 
portant privations, to which the bulk of the 
population of each state is subject. The riehe^ 
ef the two nations is that , in which the bulk of 
the pppulatipn appears to be subjected to the 

f<^west anjj le^t impoirtaiit pnvatioffis. 

> 

Ttms the priyation of. wholesome and abniif* 
daiit iood.^ of eon|forta|)le clothing, of convenient 
Jodgiiigs ,. et<v. , fomnng the principal part of thi^ 
pifst important piivations , we say that France 
]^ at present richer, that it was mid^irdts ancient 
I^in^, and that England is richer: than Fr^mce, 
Ife^fn^se the country population , whi^h forms 
the bulk of the popplatip^ of ev^ry ^%aU, is bet- 
ter spppUe^w ]6»gla»d.thiaya .in ?Ft«nee.,witt 
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those things , of which we have just spoken ; 
and J>ecause in France formerly , the same des«- 
cription of pgpnhtiiHi was subjected to more 
numerous and more important privations , than 
at present. 

The amount both in number and in importance 
of the wants satisfied in any state bein^^ llie stan-^ 
dard of the wealth of that state ; we infer from 
thence tha};, its population should be rather nu- 
merous than not ; for the most important wants 
of man being limited , it is impossible for a small 
number of men to have occasion for so great 
a quantity of important wants, as a greater 
number. ' 

If the population of a rich state were to be 
reduced from 20 . to 10 millions the state would 
be less rich than before , though the pecuniary 
revenue of, each of the remaiI^ng • inhabitants 
should be doubled and' consequently the amount 
of the pecuniax*y revenue ^f the state would, re- 
main the same. 

9 B 

This is the reason ; as we have shown before, 
that the most -niimerdus and most important of 
our wants are these which are satisfied by a 
certain smpply of food clothing , lodgjkig , etc ; 
these importMrt wants once satisfied, the sur-r 
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plos pt^dniary MVct^ae can only be employed 
hi satisfying wante of a secondary nature or of 
less importance; winch would happen in the 
evi^nt of the peeuniaty revenues of the inha- 
bitants of the state , the population * <^ which 
had been reduced by one half, beings doubled. 
The wants annimUy satisfied in this state would 
in that case be fewer in number and less in im- 
portance : it would , on the whole , be less rich 
than befone ; without taking into the account ^ 
that this diminution of population would almost 
iieeessarily bring with it a diminution in the pro^ 
dnction of those things, which supply a pecuniary 
revenne. It would therefore be nei^t to impos- 
sible to maintain an equal amount of pecuniary 
rcTenue, when the population of a state has 
been diminished by one half, ^¥e do not speak 
of the effect , that this diminution would have 
9f the pewtr and force ^f this state ; this wouM 
lead to a considemtion of the i|nestion in a 
p^fHtsal point of view ; whereas we have cmly 
to examitte it in i*egdrd to wealth. 

It requires but little attention to perceive 
also^ fir the same reason , that if, by any cause , 
the peenniaapy rev^Mi^s of ceiflaift iiidividoais ik 
a state , were to be inereaeed a hciiidMd ftld>, 
$ind'if tfcx^se of other indKvidnals w^ire to b^ 
^Qiinished in the same proportion , the sonl 



total of the wealth of that state would he di- 
muiished. 

If, for ejunnide, ia a oatioii^ 29,000,tO(Kiiih%bi- 
tants po^ses^Qg each an jumnal jrevenae of 40 L» 
some havingmove a^d «^we 1^8g»]iiHe«e;to be jrepia^ 
oedhy I Q^OOOpersoas enjpying^ifeveime of 44)OOJL 
each and 19,990,000 havipg:M4y WL, a year oadb 
upoA an average ;,tha .tqtfil.aiMiiial pocuniar^ reve^ 
nue of this nation woul^ still hie the mrn^yi^ 400 
millions, hot the total amount of the wealth would 
not he the sa^e..Ta c6n^ii|^e« ourselves of this, 
We njeed .only o<Hnpare t)^ number and. imfoh- 
taace of t^^> privafipp^,. t^ .which a diminution 
of revenue from .40 L« to^ 30 h^ WQ«W »ibjeet 
each of the 1 9,990,000 individuals with the num- 
beAand jni{|<M?^^ii!ce of the- privations, tp which 
the 10,000 persofis would he. subject by a di-^ 
minution in their ifiww»^ fropi 4tOQ9 h^ to. 40 L. 

It b dear 4ba4 Ahf w^ nf privati^i. endimred 
by th^ 19,99ftti1MM).ipd^yidi«^S, wlwise inowse 
ba^^been. diminished by o|if hdlf , wy>nid. b0 
infinitcjy. gpre^iter tlvMA tfiat, which the tfifiW^ 
other individuals wopld hi^e had to endu«)e>if 
their incon^^^ had not been* increased a Imn- 
dr^ fqld*. iPlf^ing m miJld. this, principle that 
the wealth nr fiovi^y.pf 4 Hfttian i& in fM^ 
lu^rtien $9 the^nuv^bw and.ifnpai3tan«n el the 
privations , which j^b^ *))nlfc.i9f . itsi laWthitinte 
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do , or do tiot experience ,' we cannbt but ack^- 
nowledge, as we mentioned before, 'that the 
wealth of a nation may diminish ^ though the 
amount of its* peciitiiarf Veteihie dontinue* the 
teme. We nptay.also per^^eire' that too girb^t an 
inequality in the ^incoibei^ of indiyidukls in a 
state, is the cau»fe of a diminution of 'wealth 
in that state j ther^fiM^ whatever tends to destroy 
this cause , tends, alto to increase the real g^^ 
neral wealth of a state. ' 

. The only yvAy' of estimating wealth ^ is by 
that mak of things capable of'suppSyin'g'' oili* 
differant wants and which mass of things wd 
ha^e amafually at our disposal. 

Tke amount of pecttniai*y income is nof of 
itself a standard , by which we can judge of 
wealth*- If indicates approximatively the quan-^ 
turn of things , which its possessor 'may have 
attmially at his disposal to ^tis^ his Various 
i/vants. If , with the same pecuniary ' income) , 
one • individual can procure a greater mass of 
these things than Another , the drmer is , iii 
fiict, richer than the latter. With the sam0 pe- 
cuniary revenue , a* femily is rieher at Touri^ 
than in London; in the foi^mer city it might 
be HI' efs»y circumstances, yrhilst' in the latter^ 
it might be Ui diffi^uhiesw 

The 
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The mass of things capable of satisfying 
the various wants , which a nation or an 
individual has annually at his iiiimediate dis- 
posal , constitutes the real effectii^e rei^enue (^) 
of that individual or of that nation ; and it is 
only by the amount of the effective revenue , 
that we can form a correct estimate of the 
wealth of either. A pecuniary re^emie is me- 



(^) As the words effective revenue frequently recur in this work , 
it maj be necessary to illustrate the delbiition of this revenue by ono 
or two examples , in order that 'the difference beiwen an effective and 
a pecuniary revenue may be more strongly impressed on the mind of 
the reader. 

Let us ^oppose the price of wheat in France to be 4* and in England 
6* the bushel. Now , supposing every other article of^consumptidn , 
taxes included , to bear the same relative money value in the two 
countries as wheat , a pecuniary revenue of 6oo L. a year would 
only produce the same effective revenue in England ^i as a pecuniaryr_ 
revenue of 4oo L» would produce in France. Therefore , a person pos« 
sesstng an annual pecuniary income of 6oo L. in England, would be 
no richer than a person possessing an annual pecuniary income of 
4oo L. in France. The effective revenue of these two individual* 
would be precisely the same. 

The price of wheat in Denmark is n* a bushel. An indiTidaal , re- 
siding in that country with an income of 6oo L. a year, would enjoy 
An effective revenue equal to that of a person , possessing i8oo L. per 
annum in England , or 1200 L. a year in France , provided every 
other article of consumption and the taiLCs bore the same relative value 
as wheat, in these three kiflgdoms; The effective revenue is the same 
in eveny country; whereas the pecuniary revenue varies according to 
the prices of the different articles of consumpUon. 
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rely nominal, and is only valuable in proportion 
to the mass of things capable of satisfying our 
different wants , which the sum , forming this 
revenue , is able to procure. 

We must not then confound the effective 
revenue of a nation or of an individual with their 
pecuniary revenue. This last revenue only indi- 
cates the sum of money , which each can dis- 
pose of annually ; whereas the effective revenue 
is that mass of things caj^able of satisfying the 
various wants, which a nation or an individual 
has annually at his immediate disposal. 

We m^y now see plainly that it is the annnsll 
production . of things calculated to satisfy thel 
various wa/its of the population of a state , which 
constitutes the real effective revenue of that 
state , for this mass of things , which it has an- 
Bually at its disposal , cannot exceed its annual 
produce. The imports of this nation do not even 
form an exception to what we have just said ; 
for it is only by a cession of national products , 
that it can procure those of foreign countries ia 
exchange for its own. We therefore see that il 
is , in all cases , the whole mass of annual pro- 
duce ia a state , that can alone supply that whole 
mass of thing^, v^hich the state may have an- 
nually at its disposal. 
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It follows from this consideration , that it is 
only this national effective revenue , that can be 
distributed among the individuals composing the 
state ; for the sum total of all the private inco- 
mes can only put at the disposal of those , who 
possess them, the total amount of the natiomj 
effective revenue , only that each individual may 
command • a greater or less portion of this na- 
tional effective revenue , according to the amount 
of his income. 

When an im^^ase in the pecuniary revesue 
of an individual in a state is not attended with 
an ioorease in the annual production in that 
state , there is no augmentation of the public 
wealth ; for it' is evident that in proportion a» 
this* increase would benefit certain individuals, 
it would , in the same proportion , operate to 
the prejudice of others. 

It results from what precedes, that the science 
of the wealth of nations really consists in tho 
knowledge of whatever tends to increase or dl-^ 
mini^h the effective revenue of a state ; that is ^ 
of the increase or diminution in the anjiual na-^ 
tional production of all those things., that are 
capable of satisfying our various wants : that , 
which relates to the augmentatioii or diminntioil 
of the pecuniary incomes of individuals , points 
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out chiefly the manner , in which a portion of 
the total effective revenue cdT the state is allotted 
to each. 

People always estimate wealth by the extent 
of the pecuniary revenue. They sometimes , it 
is true , judge of the riches of an individual , by 
the amount of, what they call, his capital, 
and they say that he is worth 5 or. 10 thousand 
pounds ; but even in thi^ case , they represent 
to themselves the fortune of the individual in 
question, by computing the revenue, which this 
capital would yield , at an annual interest of 
5 per cent suppose ; whence they infer that he , 
whose capital is estimated at 5,000 Ia, may enjoy 
an annual revenue of about 250 I^ ; and that a 
capital of 10,000 L. would yield to its possessor 
a yearly income of about 500 L. This correspond^ 
with the method , that I . have adopted , of esti- 
mating wealth by the amount pf the annual 
revenue. When it is said of one individual that 
his property consists of two large houses, and pf 
another , that he is the owner of a small house ; 
this gives no definitei ideja of their respective 
wealth. Jt is possible , on account of the situa.-* 
tion of th^se different properties, that. the two 
large houses cannot be let at so high a rent as 
the small one , consequently the owner of the 
former is less rich than the oyvner of the latter, 
if neither has no other property. 
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It is the same in regard to land. A person, 
possessing an estate of 500 acres ', may not be as 
rich as another, who has only 100 acres; though 
the lands of both may be equally fertile ; all 
depends on the revenue that each may derive 
from his respective property. 

Many authors have erroneously considered 
wealth as composed of things material. A man 
is rich or poor ; it is only a difference of situation 
for him. He possesses a greater or less revenue; 
or he possesses none at all : in that consists his 
wealth or his poverty. Neither wealth nor po- 
verty consists in such or such a tiling , but in the 
possession or the privation of a revenue. That , 
which covers a table at a splendid banquet , is 
not wealth , but an indication, and frequently a 
very equivocal one , of the wealth of him , who 
supplies the feast. To be assured of his wealth , 
we should know whether his revenue admits of 
his keeping constantly such a table. 

Articles of consumption are those, on which 
the action of wealth operates ; but they are not 
themselves wealth. These articles of con^mp- 
tion are nevertheless indispensable to the exis- 
tence of riches : in the same manner as movea- 
ble bodies are not motion , yet motion could not 
exist unless there were moveable bodies. We 
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may continue this comparison still farther by 
considering articles of consumption in the light 
of moveable bodies to which wealth imparts 
motion* 

• 
II will be said perhaps, speaking of two indi- 

Tiduals, the one having only 20 shillings , and the 
other only 10% that the former is twice as rich 
as the latter, without either having any annual 
revenue whatever. Even this case does not over- 
turn the rule. These two individuals, it is true, do 
not possess an ani|ual revenue , but they possess 
each a fraction of an annual revenue : because 
each , by laying* out the sum of money , which 
he possesses, may convert it into a certain quantity 
of things capable of satisfying his various wants. 
If the one has only sufficient to maintain himself 
daring 10 days; the other can only support him- 
self during 5: the one, during the 36*^, the other, 
during only the 72"* part of the year. The 
portion of the annual revenue of the one is les^ 
by one half than that of the other; that is the 
i^ason , why the latter is only half as rich, as 
the former. 

W^ should therefore assume as a general prin- 
ciple, thait wealth does not consist of such or such 
things, nor of the number or kind of properties » 
but of the revenues which they yield. 
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This analysis is so much ihe more essential , 
as it is necessai'y to overtbrn, at the very onset, 
this fundamental error, maintained by several 
writers that all consumption is a destruction of 
wealth. An individual, who lays out what his an- 
nual revenue supplies , in articles of consump- 
tion , does not destroy his wealth ; he only en- 
joys it. He , who spends the whole of his income 
in articles of consumption , is neither richet nor 
poorer at the end of the year than he 'was at 
the beginning: but he, who spends a portion of 
his capital , which is the source of his revenur, 
and his income at the same time, diminishes his 
wealth ; and in that case , his wealth i$ dimi- 
nished only in proportion to the diminution of 
his income. 

The capital of a state is the whole amount of 
the means of production , which supplies it an- 
nually with all those things necessary to satisfy 
the various wants of the population: its revenue 
consists of the mass of the articles of consump- 
tion 9 annually produced. This state does not 
consume or destroy its wealth by consuming its 
revenue, or that mass of articles <ff consumption, 
which 'it produces annually ; it merely makes 
use of its wealth. It destroys or diminishes its 
wealth only ,• when it destroys , or employs to 
less advantage , its means of production , because 
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in that case, there is a diminution in the amoant 
of its effective Fevenue in articles of consump- 
tion. 

All discussion , that has for its object the in- 
crease or diminution of public Or private wealth, 
should be confined to vrhatever has a reference 
to the increase or decrease of the annual effec- 
tive jf evenue , whether of a state or of an indi- 
vidual; or in other words, to whatever tends 
to the increase or diminution of those things, 
which serve of themselves to satisfy our various 
Wants and which an individual or a state has , or 
may have annually at its immediate disposal. 



* 



CHAPTER n. 



CHAPTER 11. 



Qfqur various waMs and qf^^irclassificatkm 
according' io their imporicmce. 

W S have shown that the wealth df an individaal 
Wte in pi^portion to his effective revenue ; and 
that this effective revenue consisted in the masd 
of diings capable of satisfying his various wants; 
which mass of things he had annually, or might 
have had , at his immediate disposal. 

Considered in a general way , our wants have 
no limits. When the -most essential have been 
satined , a multitude of others arise. Even the 
richest man still experiences privations : he' often 
finds himself limited in the gratification of his 
desires , atid he creates want^ for himself, un- 
known to persons of more limited incomes. We 
may therefore admit it as a principle , that our 
wants and desires are only limited by the extent 
of our power of satisfying them ;- that is by the 
bounds of our fortune. Qur wants are so nu- 
merous and di(^eirsified , that> in order to form 
a mpre correct idea of them , we have judged 
it proper to class them^^under three distinct 
liead»^ d 
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It is by the importance which we attach to 
the satisfying , m: not , pf any one of our wants, 
that we can judge of its degree of importance , 
and we can only appreciate its importance by 
the greatness or the smallness of the inconve- 
viMice , we should experience, by the want in 
question, not being satisfied. 

' Our wants of the first order , are those, wlyivh 
are satisfied by objects of the first necessity, suqIi 
as food , 9lothing , lodging etc. ,• because many 
^reat inconveniences would arise from, the pnrr 
nation of these indispensable necessaries 

Our secondary wants , or , in other words , 
Qur tastes are those whicli.are satisfied' by 
articles of convenience , that is to say , by wha^ 
tevetr produces an agreeable effect either . oi| 
our senses or on our minds, such as music ^ 
pictures, theatrical representation^ , works of 
literature, moderate play etc. We call these « 
secondary . wants , because the inconveniences , 
^trising from this class of wants net bein^ satifr- 
iied , would be of a secondary nature , oo^popaKedl 
with, the preceding inconveniences* 

Lastly, to the third order belong Uiose . wants-, 
yrhich are only satisfied by an expensive- sump^ 
tuottsm^ss^ that is to. say, by whatoTer teadf 
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to <flatt«r our yanity s <nr to gratfff an lnordi-4 
nate sengoality , or an immoderate taste; stich 
as the luxuries of the taUe , magnificent man-» 
sions 5 costly dress , (^lendid finmitnre , a loii|{ 
train of servants etc. The inconveniences, that 
would 'mrise irimt wants of this description not 
bein|r satisfied , heing of less im{>ortance tiian 
the preceding, vre may rank them amon^ vrantr 
of the third order. 

We have not adopted an arUtrary arrangenient 
in placiiag tmr wants o£ the fiM; necessity in the 
first rank ; thbse of eonveiueneeor pieasnrfe , in 
the ' second; and those €»f faixnry , in the third* 
This order is, in £ict, regulated by the greater 
<Hr less inconTonienca , we should experience , if 
any of these various wants could not he satilified# 
This i$ eanly proved. 

Whenever we find ourselves in sneh a situa- 
tion , that We are dbliged to deprive ofusiselves 
#f the enjoyment of di£Ferent things ^ we geiie-t 
rally deterntne to disprase with those things 
fiihat , the privation of which is .attended with 
the sniaUest inctrnvenience. New we i^e placed 
in this sitnatiBn as often as we experience a di-i^ 
mittitiAn in 9nr fortune. We need therefore only 
observe what are th^ expenses we would &rM 
Ntrench in lixt event of a diminntidBf ia our in^ 
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eome ^^ to jadge of the greatness or smallness 
of the inconvenience , that would arise from 
not satisfying such or s^ch a want ; and when 
we pass from opulence to easy t^^ircumstances , 
from easy circumstances to difficulties , and from 
these again to poverty , we generally dispense , 
first of all with objects of luxury , next , 
with those of convxmience and pleasure of 
amusement , and only in the last extremity ^ 
we submit to the privation of things of the 
first necessity, lliis clearly jHroves, thai 'there 
is less inconvenience i for the . generality of 
mankind in being deprived m£ their luxnries, 
than of tiieir conveniences, and still less, in 
being deprived of these , than of things of the 
first necessity. Thus we ought to place in dhe 
^ird rank the wants' of luxury ; in the se^ 
cond rank , those of convenience , and those 
of the first necessity 9 in the first rank» 

This leads us to the oonsideratiDn , that ns often 
as the opulence of certain individuals is acquired 
by causing other individuals .» belonging to the 
class of those who are in easy c^cumstances , to 
sink in to tiJM class of thoee who are in straigh-* 
teiied circumstances, great ineonVenieiibe is ex^ 
perienced by the state.. Tbis inconvenience is 
gtill furthM*^ increased , if this opulence should 
4Qauae a portion 'of the last mentioned cIosr to 
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sink into the • indigent class. This will happen 
whenever taies unequally levied, are employed 
in creating great individual fortunes , vvhich 
often happens' in governements badly adminis- 
tered. 

« 

1ft order td poirit out to a certain degree, 
ffhal *we are to understand by articles of lu- 
xury , those of convenience and those of the first 
necessity , and to obviate the objections that 
may arise from too greai a latitude beiiig left to 
the interpretation of these expressions ; we say 
that objects of ^umptnousnes^ or luxury are 
those -which nt fiimily , passing from a state of 
opulence to easy eircmnstanees , consents gene-* 
f^ally to part with first : that articles of conve- 
nience aife those , which families generally dis- 
pense '^th, when they sink from the class 
of those who are in easy circumstances , to the 
class of those who are more or less straigh-* 
tenend in their -circumstancies; and*, infine , that 
articles of the first necessity are those , which 
families of the last mentioned * class , are com- 
pelled to deprive themselves of in proportion 
as they sink into different gradations of indi** 
gence. 

• • • 

« 

In fine , t^ determine approximatively by the 
mean;i of their pecnmapy revenues, what wo 
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<h 



widerstattd by opttlent fanulies , families in easy 
eirciunstanee» , atuL families ia straightened 
i^rcnmstances , we. GOll8id6]^ <^piJent families ^ 
these^ whp possess a pecuniary revenue of about 
5,000 L. ; fapiilies in easy circnmstances , t&ose ^ 
whose income amonnts to 500 L. more or less : 
we cmnsider those £imilies to he in straigh- 
tened circumstances, who have about 50 L.' a 
year , m<H:e «or less* 

The difficulty of tracing an eaaet line of 
demarcation between the classes that are in 
wealthy, easy and difficult <^rcumstances , and 
between articles of the fil^t necessity , of e^mr^ 
veaienee and of luxury , is not a sufficient mo-^ 
tire for denying the essentisd difference, that 
exists between these clashes and these articles, 
and for not acknowledging the adrantage of 
distii^ishing one from the other. By the same 
reason that no body would be justified in re^ 
fusing to acknowledge that there is eitlier red, 
bine or yellow in the rainbow , beeanse it ia 
almost impossible to detwrnine the limits of 
these eofamrs, wlneh are Uended togethi^r by 
imporeeptibte shades** 

"• 

Each of these classes, of which we have sp6- 
ken above t approaches the one that prek^edes , 
or the one that foUows it, by insensible grada^ 
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iMms^ recording to tke greater or less amount 
9£ tlie incomei of fimiilies : thus a ikmily belong 
ffm^ to the class of tlioise in easy eircitmslances, 
approoekss either like opulent class, or the class 
of those who are m diffieidties , according as 
its ihoome. exeeeds *or SaAh short of the slan- 
dhurd , which we have adopted. A great ease 
in circunssialioes borders on opuknee , whe- 
reas a moderate ease approaches the elas^ of 
those who are in straightened circumstances: 
thus also a £imily is nearer to the easy or 
indigent cla$$ according as its income is above 
or below 50 L. 

Sy specifying these different pecuniary reve- 
nues, we wish it to be clearly understood \ that 
we only mean the. effective revenues of these 
families, that is to say, the mass of things capable 
of satisfying their various wants , which these 
pecuniary revenues cap put at their d];sposal at 
this present time and in France. 

If we were speaking of other countries, or of 
a different period , in either of these cases , it 
Wopld be .the corresponding mass of things , 
which these families could procure annually , 
that would' regulate their degree of wealth or 
poverty. 
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' By means of this ^lasdiicatipn of fiunilies in 
regard to vinealth , according to their degree of 
opulence , of easy circukn^tances and of indi-* 
gence ; and by this method of distungoishing 
from each other ojbjets q£ luxary , of conve* 
nience and of the fiirst necessity , we shall 
be able to elucidate a great number of qiies-* 
tions relating to wealth, upon which the opt-* 
nions of the best authors are divided. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Of Articles of consumption tmd qf iheir 

utility- as such. 

JMoT to moltjply denominations, we ^ve the 
general name oi*- Articles qf consumption to 
whatever , by its immediate use ,. serves to 
satisfy our various wants , whether of the first, 
second or third rank : thus a picture , a thea- 
trical representation, a coat or a house are aU 
articles of consumption : only that the first and 
second of these articles satisfy secondary wants, 
whilst the third and last satisfy wants of the 
first rank. 

We observed before that it was /rom the im-^ 
pOrtance of the inconvenience, that wovrid result 
.firom a want not being satisfied , that we are 
enabled to ascertain the rank to which this 
want belongs. It is also by the importance of 
the inconvenience which we should experience 
by the privation of an article df consumption , 
that we are to judge of its degree of utility >as such: 

4 
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thus the privation of things of the first necessity 
being attended with very great inconvenience , 
we say that these things possess a very great 
degree of utility ; the privation of objects of 
convenience being followed by secondary in* 
conveniences, we say that they dp not possess 
so great a degree of .utility ; lastly , we say 
that objects of luxury have , comparatively but 
a small degree of utility , because the incon- 
venience arising from the privation of theiii, 
-would be trifling , when compared to that, which 
'W<pild result from the privation of articles of 
'the first necessity. 

4 

The quantum of utility of an article of con- 
sumption is measured by its greater or less ca- 
pability to satisfy a want , but the degree of 
.utility is measured by the importance of the 
w^ant^ whether that want be important or not, 
which the article of consumption is capable of 
satisfying. The quantity of any one sort of ar- 
ticles of consumption , joined to their good qua- 
lity, constititte^ their quantum of utility : thus 
Ihere is a greater quantum of utility in two 
hundred vveigfat of wheat than in one hundred 
vveig^ , unless indeed the quality of the two 
inmdred weight is very much inferior to that 
0f the one hundred weight. There is also a 
greater quantum of utility in an. ell of ^ide^ 
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than in an til of nsprrow lace ; bat in this case 
the great qoantum of utility is of a less degree 
of utility , because the inconvenience that would 
arise from weaiHng a narrow instead of a wide 
lace , may be considered as very small. In the 
same manner there is a smaller sum of uti- 
lity , as articles of consumption , in ribbons 
than in wheat-; supposing ajgiven quantity of 
each may be purchased wilh an equal sum 6f 
money. 

We have pointed out the differeiice which 
exists between the quantity of utility of articnl 
of consumption and their degree of utility , be- 
cause* the Slim of the utility of these articles is 
in proportion to their quantity and degree of 
utility. 

The importance of the effectire revenue of tf 
natioQ , that is to say , its total annual produc-* 
tion of articles of consumption , is not in pro- 
porfioti to the quantity of the articles, that it 
produces, but ill proportion to the degree of 
utility of fliese articles , because there is a smal- 
ler sum of utility in a great quantity of things 
of fittle utility, than in a great quantity of 
things of great ntiCt^. It is only by the sum of 
utility annually produced in a state , that w6 
are to estimate the effective reve^niie of that state, 
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and it b by this revenue , that its veal yrealth 
is to be estimated. 

• 

If instead of manufacturing 600^)00 ells of 
good linen at . half a crown an ell , a nation , 
France for instance , should manufacture 600^000 
ells of ribbons at half a crown also .the ell; we. 
should say that in respect to this last production,, 
its revenue had diminished; it would be lea». 
rich 9 because in this last case, there woul^ lie- 
a diminution in the sum of utility produced in 
articles of consumption , though in both these 
c|0bs, the total pecuniary value of the two prb--. 
ducts would be the same. . 

It may be objiected perhaps , that these rib-- 
bons can be exported , to the United Statei^ sup-* 
pose , and rice may be imported in return. To 
this we answer , that in this case j these, ribbons 
should not be considered for France as articles- 
of consumption , but as article^ of exportation. 
When by external commerce , ribbons are con- 
verted into rice , we may say that . the real ar- 
tide of consumption , produced by the manu- 
facture of ribbons is not; ribbons , but rice ' it 
is therefore by the quantum and the degree of 
.utility of this article , that we should estimate 
the sum of the utility of the real final product 
rice, and not by the quantum. and the.d^re% 
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of ntility , produced by the ribbons. Thus this 
case , &r from ciOntradicting , confirms the rule. 
This shews that the pubfic w^eahh may be di- 
minished by laws whidh establish an inequality 
in. the division of inhrtritances , or which cause 
enormous taxes tO' be levied on the middle 
classes, in order to enrich a small privileged 
class ; becaosa in both these cases , the demand 
for things of a less degree of ntility would be 
substituted for that of things possessing a grea- 
ter degree pf utiMty. For instance, the demand 
Ibr linen might be replaced , in part , by a de- 
mand for ribbons; in which case, a portion of 
the means of production would be employed 
in manufiMfturing this * last article , iqstead of 
the first; the consequence of this would be , 
as we have just seen , that there would be a 
diminution in the snm of utility produced aiid 
consnmed damnally in ' the state : consequently 
its annual effective revenue, orbits real wealth, 
would be dimihidhed. 



We think it necessary to remind the reiader , 
that the utility of an article .of consumption is 
always proportioned to the inconvenience , that 
would result - from the privation of it ; and that, 
whenever we are compelled , from a diminution 
in our fortune , to submit to certain privations, 
Vfoinvariably select those things, the privation 
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of which are attended with the fewest iiicoii- 
leniences. We may generally form a pretty ae- 
corate idea of the ntiErly of each- article of oon^ 
smnption by examining those , which we resolve 
snceessively to dispense Vrith, in proportion as 
oar fortune diminishes. The first things , that 
we depriTc onrselves of, are those , which have 
the least degree of utility and the last are those 
which hare the greatest degree of utility. We 
therefore see that articles of luxury • are less 
useful than those of convenience , supposing the 
price • of ' ail equal quantity of each to be the 
same , and that th^se again , in their turn ^ are 
less useful than articles of the first liecessity , 
tf the price of a given quantity of each be the 
same. 

It frequently happens that ^umptuonsness and 
convenience are united in the same article of 
consumption , as in a splendid equipage ; its 
power of conveying us with rapidity from onef 
place to another , especially in wet weather , 
constitutes its convenience ; high spirited horses 
vvith rich trappings^ and a remarkably easy car-* 
riage, enriched with a variety of ornaments, 
con^itnte its sumptuousness. An article of con- 
sumption may combine the two qualities of 
being agreable , and of being of the first neces^ 
flity ; as for* instance a piece of fine doth : iti 
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fineness cimstitiits its agreealiltaess ; its pro- 
perty to clothe , renders- it an article of tlie 
first iifiMcessity. In fine , these three qualities, 
m siimptnovsiiess , agreeableness and first Be- 
eessity, are frequently- combined in the same 
article , as a taUe , for instance V if it foe en- 
riched with expensive ornaments. A table 
is an object of necessity ; a mahogany table is an 
object of agreableness and necessity, and if it be 
enriched with gplded mouldings , the same table 
combines the three qualities above mentioneil. 
Indeed there are very few things that relate 
merely to luxury; the richest persons seem to 
be ashamed of wishing to possess things entirely 
frivolous ; they endeavour to .attach a greater 
or less degree of utility to those things , which 
were intended by them merely to gratify their 
caprice. 

When by a diminution in our income we 
are compelled to retrench our expenses, we do 
not , on that account , deprive ourselves of such 
or such articles, but we dispense with what 
only may be considered- as superfluous or ele- 
gant , in these articles. 

Those, who are in opulence, and who happen 
to experience a small diminution i^ their for- 
tune , complain bitterly « saying that it is im* 
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possible for them, to submit to such aad su«h 
privations; whereas perhaps 9. as is often the case, 
they are only obliged to retr^ich. what is super- 
fluoos in certain articles j hut how much more 
are they to be pitied , who are dbUged to dis^ 
pense with th^ articles themselTes.. 
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CHAPTER \y. 



■*i* 



Of the meem$ of production y and of their 

uttUity as such* 

iliVERT nseful product requires one <h* mor^ of 
these four things for its production, 

Viz two material : 

1** The employment of the raw material of 

which it is composed. 
2^ The employment of the tools , that act oa 

the raw material. 

And two immaterial , 

1" The employment of an impelling force 
which sets the tools in motion. 

2* The employment of an intellectual capacity 
to give a certain direction to the phy-^^ 
sical fof^ce. 

Thus linen requires for its production , 

1'^ The employment of a ra^ matenAl) flax^ 
of Which linen is compois^d. 

5 
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2^*^ The employment of tools or machines, 
that have been employed in manufactu- 
ring it, viz the spinning machine, loom 
and shuttle. 

3*iy The employment of the physical force of 
the workmen , who worked the spin- 
ning machine , .the loom and the 
shuttle. 

4ttiy Tiie intellectual capacity of the workmen, 
whidh directed vrith more or less 
intelligence* their physical force* > 

We may here remark that the . quantum of 
utility produced , is by no means in proportion 
io the quantity of means employed in its pro« 
duction. We may employ a great quantity of 
raw materials , a great number of instruments , 
a large quantity <^ physical force and much 
intelligeilce , and yet produce but a small pro- 
portion of utility ; as for example , by prosecu- 
ting unjust wars, or by raising up enormous 
monumental piles. Whereas on the other hand, 
we may produce a large sum of utility with 
a proportionably small qtiantity of raw ma- 
terials and instruments , with no very great 
exeftion of physical force , and with a mo- 
derate ^are.of inteUtetual capacity: this is ob- 
servable in almost all the productions of agri- 
culture. 
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Looking upon the matter in this point of 
rieyv , we can. only in fact consider the means 
of production in the light of promises of pro- 
duction , properly speaking , which are only 
realised by the employipent of these means 
in producing a greater pr less degree of 
utility. 

Thus , though a state should possess excellent 
seed, fertile lands, robust labqurers and intel- 
hgent fanners , which are the most powerfiil 
means of prdduction , in. the four clasps of me- 
ans , that we have mentioned , thb state would 
not be richer ; that is , it would i|ot obtain a 
greater annual production of articles pf con- 
sumption , if , from the defects jof its political 
institutions , these powerful means should , in a 
great measure , be paralysed, which is the case 
in ^Persia and Turkey. 

m 

These considerations lead us to coiichide , that 
those . writers are in error, who jud|ge of the 
quantity of utility of a product , by the quantity 
of labour , that is , physical force and human 
intelligence , which has been bestowed on it. 

Thus the pyramids of Egypt required im- 
mense labour , or , in other words , an enormous 
quantity .of the means of production in physical 
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force , in raw materials and in intellectual ca- 
{>acity , to raise these gigantic monuments , and 
yet , there are few persons , who would presume 
to maintain , that the utiCty , arising from the 
erection of these monuments , is at' all corn-* 
miensurate with the immense mass of'physic3al 
force and human intelligence , employed in their 
erection. 

We should also remark that the money value 
of an article is almost always in pr0portio^ to 
the means used in producing it. Now, we have 
just seen that a large mass of means have been 
frequently employed' to produce .a small degree 
of utility; whence we may conclude that the 
money value of things is a very bad criterion , 
by which we c^n judge of their degree of utility 
in every respect, except that bf their* power of 
procuring by their cession the sum of money 
expressed by their pecuniary value. 

It may perhaps be remarked that we have 
not made use of the word /odour in our enu- 

« 

meration of the means of production. Hiis is 
the reason. 

Almost all the authors , who have written oa 
Wealth , have observed that ev6ry work --^man 
lemployed a certain quantity of active physical 
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ibrce and intelligence to produce a useful 
object , and they hkve given the name of labour 
to this simultaneous employment of the mental 
and physical faculties of man :-but thi» employ-^ 
ment of his faculties may , at Que time , produce, 
and at another time, destr6y things that are 
useful to maow 

Masons can build a house » but they can also 
demolish it , they can produce and ^destroy it. 

The hai^dsome houses \ that formed Belle- 
court square at Lyons , were produced and des- 
troyed • by the same class of workmen ; and 
perhaps also by the same men , for those houses 
were nearly pew (*)• The soldiers, who mas- 
sacred, and the executiopers , who tortured their 
fellow citizeps , on account of reli|;ious opinions , 
were paid for their labour. W^ this productive 
labour ? Or could it serve as a standard of value 
accoisding to th^ principle , laid down by many^ 
authors , that labour is the only real standard 
of value ? 

When we pay a person, .in, order to have the 
benefit of his physical force and intelligence , 
we. only consider the xesult that we would ob- 
tain. The payment we make is not for the la- 

* (^] This took place during the freii<ih rcLTolatlon , in I7g4. 
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the word is liable. Instead of the word labour, 
it wt>uld be better to ein|>loy the definition 6f the 
two significations , as the case may require. In 
the one case , the employment of the faculties of 
man : in the other , the work pi'odaced by him ; 
but we should *not , in imitation of several au- 
thors, say that labour is a yalue of itself, and 
that it is of itself real wealth. 

In the employment of the laculties of man , 
it is necessary to distinguish between what be- 
longs to his physical powers , and what , to his 
intelligence. His physical force may , in many 
eases, be supplied by that of animals, by wind 
or by water , by the expansion and condensa- 
tion of steam , etc. , consequently the pecuniary 
revenue , that he may derive from the exertion 
of his physical, powers , might be diminished , 
in proportion to the employment of these diffe- 
rent means of physical force ; but as his intel- 
ligence can not be replaced by these or any 
other means, and as the class of persons, who 
possess a great intellectual capacity , is much 
less numerous than the class of persons , who 
possess considerable physical force ; these two 
circumstances are the cause , why the first of 
these twoi classes can , generally speaking , 
acquire a g;reater pecuniary revenue than the 
latter. 
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This is true at least in modern times , hvA 
it was otherwise under the feudal system,, for 
the barons were , in a great measure , indebted 
to their physical force foe their wealth and 
power; but now it is by cultivating our intel- 
lectual , rather than our physical ^powers , jthat 
we are enabled to acquire a fortunow 
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CHAPTER V- 



. Of the Causes of Production. 

JL HERE are n\any things that are not employed 
specially and directly in the creation of a produce^ 
and yet are the canses of its production. 

Thus a farmer , who sees his country Occupied 
l^y an undisciplined army of enemies , would 
not be at the trouble of manuring , ploughing 
and sowing his fields, fearing lest at the har- 
vest , he should be deprived of the fruits of so 
inuch labour and expense. The necessity of en- 
joying the fruit of our labour is therefore a po- 
werful cause of production , for without this 
security , the produce would probably never 
have existed^ 

Whatever tends to gufiiranty the inviofability 
of our persons and properties , is therefore ai 
povrerfttl cause of production } whatever coope- 
rates in producing this inviolability and security 
may be considered as a cause of prodi^ction. Judi- 
cial and military itistitutions, medical sciences, en' 
closures, warehouses etc. may be ratiged in this class^ 

6 
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The facility of exchanging an article , which 
we do not want , for one , which we do want , 
by selling the one and purchasing the other , is 
also a great cause of production. By means of 
this facility , every • country , every indvidual 
may devote his time to the production of those 
things which he can produce in the greatest 
abundance and with- the least difficulty , under 
the full assurance of his being able to exchange 
his produce for another which he prefers. 
Whatever therefore facilitates the transfer of 
property is also a great cause of the increase of 
production. Commerce , money , public roads 
and canals are therefore powerful causes of pro- 
duction. 

Lastly the arts and sciences , which teach 
us how to derive the greatest possible advan- 
tage from our intellectual and physical forces 
and from natural agents , may be ranked also 
among the causes of production. 

All those who contribute to these three great 
causes of production , though they do not con- 
tribute directly to the production of any one 
thing in particular , but cooperating , in fact , in 
the genieral production , maybe considered as real 
indirect producers. We should however bear in 
mind, that it is only in proportion to the ser- 
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vices rendered by these persj^ns or thiogs , 
that they can be considered usefhl in this res- 
pect ; for a civil or military pfficer , who , 
instead of protecting our persons and pro- 
perty ,' should arbitrarily violate the one or 
the other ;. or a physician , who instead of 
benefiting , should injure our health ; these per- 
sons cannot be , by no means , classed among 
the causes of production , or counted in the list 
of indirect producers. The merchant , who en- 
riches himself by speculating on the ruin of 
other merchants or traders, or on the misery 
of the class of consumers , should be considered 
in the same light; in the same light also should 
be considered the professor, who instead of tea- 
ching wholesome truths , should propagate er- 
roneous doctrines. 

It appears therefore to u^ that all these causes 
of production may be ranged in one or the 
other of these three classes. 

1'^ That , which contributes to insure the 
inviolability of our persons or our properties , 
such as good laws , sound moral principles , a 
public force properly employed etc. 

t 

2^ That , which contributes to facilitate the 
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transfer of property , such as commerce , money, 
iroads , canals etc, 

3* That , which contributes towards enabling 
us to derive the greatest advantage from our 
dififereiit means of production such s^ scientific 
instruction in it^ different de^ee$« 
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Of the Means qfcu^quUition things and of their 
utility as such ^ or of their value. 

1 have hitherto considered things as useful in 
three nays* 

1 *' As ^rtides- of coapumption. 
2^' As means of production. 
3*"^ As causes of production. 

"^ * 

But they can be still further useful in a 

fourth way viz as' means of acquisition. 

« 

It frequently happens that the same thing 
may be considered sometimes in regard to one, 
at other times, in regard to another of these 
four kiads of utility. The ox , for escample , pos- 
sesses the whole four. The purveyor considers 
him useful as an article of consumption: the 
farmer , as the means of production ; employed 
by the carter, he may be considered as a cause 
of production , by transporting mardb^ddise ; the 
drover considers him merely as the means of 
acquiripg money, 
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It Is essential to distinguish these four kinds 
of utility one from the other: for, as we shall 
frequently hare occasion to observe in the sequel^ 
the same thing may have little utility in regard 
to one of these kinds , and much in regard to 
another , if we confound the different sorts of 
utility by designating^ them all by the same tersa 
Value, it will be impossible to understand one 
another when we speak of the value of things ; 
some, persons, for instance, would comader that 
value in regard to the consumption , others in 
regard to the sale of -a thing , that is to say , as 
a means of acquiring money. 

To avoid all confusion in this respect , it is 
better to confine the word lvalue e:9Lclusively 
to denote thci utility that a thing may have by 
its cession or sale, as a means of acquisition. 
This is 9 in fact, the sense , in which this word 
value has generally been employed. 

Thus when we say that one 4^^ii^ond has 
double the value of another, this generally me- 
ans that by the cession or sale of the one , we 
ca^ obtain twice as much money, as by the 
cession or sale of the other. . 

Thfe value of a. thing, or its power of acquis 
sition in relation to anothcrr thing , is ^ways 
measured by the quantity of the one ^ that wo 
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would consent to part with , to obtain a g^yen 
quantity of the other. Thus the value of any 
commodity , in respect to money , is measured 
by the sum of money, that we would eon- 
sent to part with^ to {wocnre the commodity 
in question : this .is regulated by the pecuniary 
price current. In the same manner , the value 
of a certain sum of money , in respect to any 
purchasable article , is measured by the quantity 
of this article , that we would consent to igive 
to obtain the sum of money. 

If , for example , at a certain period of time, 
people generally consented to give foiir sacks of 
wheat to obtain a mark of silver ; and if at a 
subsequent period , they only consented to give 
one sack , to obtain the same sum , we -should 
conclude that the value of silver , in regard to 
wheat , had diminished by three fourths during 
this space time. 

It is the quantity of any thing, which we 
Consent to part with to obtain a certain quan- 
tity of another thing,' which is the measure of 

the value of the last in respect to the first. 

• 

This proves two things : 

i*^ That in every Bargain , that which measures 
the value of each of the articles , is the quantity 
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the ' eaa^ oi lialrtjp«[ft\fM^ ^^ limited sand uiiim^ 
portMt ; wlMi^^iJ^ 4iJteti frditf '*vffaat 
occnrs daUy^iiii4<Br 'Mr i^l^ cle«tf^i»iift 

the galMliit'Atfik ftOso^^^H^ 8#M6tf|^ld^0i^ 
are vMf£ij:jf0tdlii9^U^^ regions MtdMhil^ 
roos e6ltiiiri^s«> V ' 

Besides ^'40^< t>r<^ have. said oii the stibject^ 
equally* applies to; cases of barter. In these cases 
each of the comiiaodities exchanged serves to 
treasure the valae* of the other , because the 
ti^dep hi^' eonsentM'td part- vi'ith-one in or- 
dey^ ^obtain the other^ Thus ' vvhen in Africa 
"itii^lkglk^^ 10 bottles of brandy in 

S^^^i^^t^i^^^ gum, this transaction indi- 
"^?a^ l^'i^e 6f*gUBa in Vegard to brandy at 
t^|^e^$^ and v^here the ex- 

*A'^/]!bJ}^^'^ t*r rrrrd : as on the other hand , the 
g^^^^ictvuit* ^1^^^^ to give 100^ of 

guW'i^^^rbei^ Id bottler of hirandy , this bar- 
gain pi«V^1bd'lHt<l):«i^^ « the -value oF 

giitn ki i^eisptftHt-ly^iflidi^ ',ii t^at tinte and place. 
If at a ktc^.i>jM«d'^ thV^tu m«ii«ch|int vrUl only 
consedftd ^vis^^'^f^ipitor tits 6dipe cfuan- 
^tf flj|^:brattdy ^ Al»p.^i(i^>44.hrpidf will have 
SajUfiinAOhTpei -embi!^^ Ite^rdtjto ^van ,- as the 
W#^^^ Utt^ ii^icle will hoVe'^isen' 10 

.7 
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per ceut. If the gum jnerdia^t liad consenied to 
^ye iW^ of gum to. obtain the mme . ({uaatitf 
of braiidy , in this ^c^e \ the value of .gum » ia 
{regard to braudy , wOuld have fallen in the same 
proportion, that is.lCl^per cent, since the ttader 
1fir<mld . have .consented, tto site only .9* bottles 
instead of 10 for ihe same 1<M)^ of gum*' 

As we have before observed « the value of an 
article, that is to say 9 its powe>^ ^s.^ means of 
acquisition , is always measured by the quantity, 
which a person ^ consents to give . of some other 
thing to obtain it ; but it is' easy to se^ that the 
value of any thing whatever v as a means of ac- 
quisition, can only be determined by mar king out 
the thing on which the pow^ of acquisition is 
to operate , ^ well as the time, imd . place » 
where thp bargain is effected. For to .obtain: the 
same quantity of a certain, commodity ^ wo 
m^y i according to timcf and plsCce ^ consent to 
.give a g)*eater or less quaiitity of another qomr 
modity, which causey their respective values to 
change ; whence it follows that a commodity , 
which increases in v&lue in regard to another, 
.may nevertheless diminish . in value, in r,espect 
to a third , and ipay continue of 4he same value* 
ia ,egar4 t<r, fourth. . , . 



\' 
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alver^ wheat, 4ni amii ben^, aad let as suppose 
that « in. a cavtain yeaf , to obtain an ounce of 
sUver we a«rt)e to give a certain weight of eadk 
of the other three avtioles. The year folh>wing 
wteat m.8, aiid fcemp fclk m price ; the price 
el" oil oiiiy emitinues the ante. It will be said 
that wheat has a greatte , hemp a less , and imi 
the same value, as the . preceding year; hut this 
will only hold good as far as it respects silver ^ 
for in regard to w^^t » for iostaiice , the oil 
will hs^ve sunk ; in value : Sbr to <A>tain th# 
fiaine. quantity. of oii, wc would only consent to 
give a smaller quantity of wheat. Whereas ^ 03^ 
the other hand , this same oil will have increa- 
sed in y^lue compared with the hemp ; lor to 
obtain the same ^quantity of oil, we would con- 
sent to give a greater quantity of hemp. Tho 
silver will only 'have preserved the same value 
in regard to oil , but it wiU have diminished in 
value in respect to wheat , as yve should only 
consent io giv^ a smaller quantity of wheat to 
obtain the same quantity of silver: on the other 
hand , silver vviU have increased in value com^ 
pared vi^ith hemp , for the contrary reason. 

These exarti^es prove that the value of a 
fUng,*or.its power of acquisition, can never 
be considered absolutely , that is , without re- 
ferring it to^ some other 'thing,. The vatlue of a 
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tiling Qug^t always to iie eonsiilered compara- 
tively, and in relation to certain other things 
at a determined ^period of time and in a certain 
place , unless these three circumstances be an* 
derstood , as is generally the cluse wbeh w« 
speak of the value ci a tl^ng, it is understood 
relartively to money y at the time and in the 
country in. w I)ioh vre are '•^pcaJung. . 

•, • • • 

In recapitulating the subjects of the font* pre- 
ceding cKapters , vre shall find that every useful 
thing or person possesses one or more of tho 
four follovving kinds of utility. • • 



«■ • 



1»* They may be useful by their capability 
of satifying, directly and oF themselves , 
ovCt vvants and desires ] of this kind of 
utility are the difiBerent articles of con- 
sumption* 

2^y They may be useful by .their employ- 
ment, as means of production ; of this 
sort of utility are tools , machines, raw 
materials, physical and intellectual forces. 

3^ They may be useful by their services 
. as .causes of production , ^either by con- 
tributing, to insure .our |>ersons and oar. 
properties irom whatever may be inju- 
rious to either ^ or by imparting, useful 
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LBowledge , or lastly hy facilitating thi 

traDflfer of property. 

^diij xhey may be osefiil as means of acquisi- 

tion, by ceding them ; of this kind of utility 

is every sort of merchandise and money. 

« 
The word value has been particularly em« 

ployed to indicate this last sort of utility and 
we say that a thing has greater or less value , 
in proportion as , by its cession , we can pro- 
cure a greater or less quantity of other things, 
chiefly gold and silver » wbich aFe 'themselves 
the most convenient and. the most , universal 
means of acquisition. 

* B 

« 

It is proper to remark ii^ this place , that 
the utility of each of the things , possessing one 
or more of the fbur kinds of utility of which we 
have just spoken, is always in proportion to 
the wlant of the utility of l4ie thing in question. 

Thus the utility of wheat , 'considered as an 
article of consumption in a country , is limited 
by the quantity required for the eonsnmptioa 
of that country : whatever' exceeds . this quan- 
tity , has no longer , for the country in ques** 
tiou , any utility as an article of consumption ; 
but it hite , as means of acquisition ; for its 
exportation pia^ serve to procure other articles 
of consumption , wldch the nation may require. 
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Gutopeachy wood possesses very little utility 
in the country where it groWs, because the 
inhabitants have little or no occasion (&r thi& 
wood, as a dying substance ; but transported 
into Europe , it becomes an article of gre^t utility 
on account of the colour extracted froin it*. 

The utility of any of the means of production,, 
as that of corn mills for instance, is limited by the 
quantity of corn required to Ije. ground,'to increase 
them beyotid the number necessary for this pur^ 
pose would not add to the sum .of utilities* 

Passing next to the causes of production. If 
a certain uumb^r fit oaagistrates ^r soldiers are 
necessary in a ^tate to ensure the security of 
OHT persons an^ Bf^^^Y ' ^ gx^^ater number ia 
either of these ^clas^ses, would become a Burdem 

to those who. pay taiij^s^* oiokd w)i^.iTPH^<l i^^ 
ceive nO compensation whatever for this addi- 
tiomd bnrden. '^ . 



Lastly ) in respect to Ae means ^ aoquirition; 
i£ the eurreut coin' -of a Aation be sufficient for 
its internal- cin^ation, any additioja to the. coin 
already existing , would have-tkB effect of*dt*- 
minishi^ its value; or, wbisfa is the saintf 
it would produce a me m thh prke «l 
purchasable article j and wbat^vi^ coaHtaodities 
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may have been exported to procure this sur- 
plus mouey , would be a dead loss to the nation 
in question 9 until this surplus be Reexported 
to procure , in return , other commodities , of 
which the nation . iliight stand in need. 

Bat , as it is only in proportion to the extent 
of the v^ants of man , that things possess utility, 
we are not to infer from this, as some persons 
have done, that the means of increasing wealth, 
is to augment the mass of wants , uqder the 
pretext , that the greater and the more numerous 
our wants are , the greater utility ad^d valuo 
would those things possess , which are capable 
of satisfying these wants. In every nation , even 
in the most wealthy, there, unfortunately remains 
a great number of iinportant wants, that can- 
not be satisfied. When^the general wealth of k 
state shall have reached that point , that none 
of its inhabitants will experience any privation 
in regard to the most essential wants , it will 
then be time to find out factitious wants which 
can only be satisfied but by *absbrbiiig th6 
employment of an immense number of the 
means of production , and by turning them from 
their essential object viz that of supplying things 
^apable of satisfying real and important wants. 

I • 

The value of each -thing, as a power of ac- 
quisition , is 'almost: always considered in regard 
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to money ; we shall , therefore , fay little stress 
on the valne of things compared to each Other i 
it is of the money value of things', that wO 
shall treat principally. Besides , it is by th^ 
money value of a thing , a value indicated by 
its « pecuniary cairrent price , that it becomes 
easy to judge of the respective value of things 
in regard to each other ; for tyro things , that 
have the same value in regard to money, have 
the same value in xegard to each other. If 
at a given time and place the price of an ox is 
twenty times higher than that of a ^heep; this 
will shew the value of one in regard to the 
other; although perhaps we should not be able 
to barter a certain nixmber of the one for the 
other , yet by the means of a sale a^d a pur- 
chase, this object may be accomplished. By selling 
the OS, we may purchase 20 sheep ; or by selling 
the 20 sheep , we may purchase the ox ; which 
exactly proves , by the rules , that I have laid 
down , the yalue of these animals in regard to 
• each other and with regard to any thing else , 
of which the current price is known» . 

We shall now therefore examine carefully 
the subjecf of the pecuniary value of things, th^t is, 
their value in regard to money; because this exami^ 
nation will she w* at the same time , the respective 
value of different things , in regard to eack other. 

CHAPTER VIL 



CHAPTER VII. 



Of the Pecuniary value of Stings, 

L HB pecuniary value of a thin^^ is always de^ 
termined by the influence of these three cir^ 
cumstances : ^ 

1 ** By the desire j which we have of the 

thing ; 
2^^ By the quantity of it in the market; 
3^y By the sum of money that we can afford 

to give for it* 

For instance ^ the pecuniary value of race 
horses , that is their price , will rise in a country 
in proportion , 

1^' To the desire , that exists in this country 
to possess horses of this description ; 

2 ^^ To their scarcity ; 

, And 3 ^^ To the wealth of those persons ^ who 
wish tm purchase them, 

^ Individuals ^ who are immensely rich and 
passionately fond of race horses ^ will cons^nti 

8 
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to give an enormous price for them , and their 
scarcity will induce those who possess them, 
to demand an exhorbitant price for them, and 
they will obtain iU 

The price of wheat m£iy fall in the same coun- 
try , from circumstances exactly .the reverse. 
The bulk of the people , who are the principal 
purchasers , may be very poor and can afford 
to give but a low price for this article. If at 
the same time, there should be an abundant 
harvest, wheat will be exceedingly cheap. 

Should these different circumstances happen 
to change in an inverse ratio , we should see 
the price of race horses lower , and the price of 
wheat rise. 

The prices ^£ hay and wood are sometimes 
higher and sometimes lower , and yet the cost of 
production of these two articles, remain the 
same. What , causes the difference between the 
prices of choice wines ^nd those of an ordinary 
quality , is not the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction , but is the quantity of each , that ]» 
produced annually. 

TheSjB examples prove that it is i^either the 
degree of utility of things , as articles of com-^ 
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sumption, or as means of production, nor theic 
cost of production that regulates their money 
prices , nor , consequently ^ their rehitive value* 

It is nevertheless to be observed , with res- 
pect to the cost of production , that , if not di- 
rectly,, at least, it exercises indirectly, a cer- 
tain influence on money prices; for w-^ should 
not employ ourselves for vtj length of time in 
producing an article , the sale of which would 
not ,. at least , repay us the cost of production ; 
in that case , the quantity of the article in ques^ 
tion wiU be diminished to that degree , that 
those who can a£Ford to pay for it , are obliged 
to submit to the price which those w|io pos- 
sess it , are pleased to ekact- But even this^ case* 
comes within the rule that I have laid down, 
viz that it is, on one hand, the quantity .of thei 
thing that is for sale , and on the other , the 
quantity of money , whick a person can afford- 
to give for it y. that will , in all cases , regulate 
definitively its price , putting out of the ques- 
tion, its degree of utility,, or its cost of produc- 
tion. This is an inq[>ortant consideration ; for it 
is a fruitful source of error to estimate the 
degree of uljiliity of things, or their cost of pro-* 
du^ion„ by thi^ir pecuniairy. value.. 

The following objection has been raised. No* 
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one, it is said , is so void of jndgment as io pay 
a bigh price for an arlide of little use ; conse- 
qoentiy^, it is inferred that #ver jr'tliii^, irkicli bears 
a high price , is extremely^ useful. To this we 
answer: i^hen an individoal possesses in abun- 
dance whatcTcr he deems very nsefnl , and when 
his inunense income enaUes him , no nvitter at 
what pricse , to satisfy the most frirolons laipri— 
ces , this indiyidnal does not shew^ any want of 
judgment in paying an excessive price for an 
article 9 that may , nevertheless , possess but a 
syiall degree of utility. 

Let us examine what takes place in a mar- 
let J where the price of a certain conunodity is 
determined. The sellers endeavour to discover 
whether there is much or little demand ibr the 
article , which they have for sale. The buyers , 
on the other hand , endeavour to discover if the 
sellers are in want of money ; finally , the one 
and the other examine irhether the number of 
buyers exceeds that of the sellers, and vice versdi 
the price of the commodity rises or falls solely 
iroui these motives. The sieller concerns him* 
self little about the utility, the article which he 
bas sold , may have , and the buyer , as little , 
whether the price , that he has paid, reimburses 
or not , the cost of production. 
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Tbe value of land has meii considerably in 
France - during these late years y beeanse the 
qiiantity eoald not be increased, and because 
there have been htrge dipeeable sums of mmoiey, 
that might be applied to the acquisition of lan- 
ded property. The degree of utility and the 
east of production did not, in the least , influence 
this rise in the value. 

When an eminent painter happens to die , the 
prices of his pictures advance considerably ; in 
this case there is no increase in the ' cost ol 
production or m the degree of utility of these 
pictures, but their number being limited by 
this event , there is no danger that an- additio- 
nal number will exceed the quantity of money , 
that may be offered £br the pictures of this great 
master : the picture seUers take advantage of this 
circumstance to rise in their demand , and the 
adnuBers of these pictures are .obliged to pay a 
higher price for ^hem. 

A trifKng bauble , made at a small expense y 
if it should come into feshion , idses excessively 
in price , and acquires great value without ac*- 
quiring a great degree of utility and without, 
any increase in the cost of production. 

. There are, as we bave iust seen , a multitude 
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of caoses , that mflmence the pecuniaiy value 
of things, that are independant of their degree 
of utility, or of their cost of productioii. Th^re 
is hardly any case , in which "the abundance of 
scarcity of agricultural or manu&ctured pro- 
duce, the scarcity or abundance of money, taxes 
or monopoties do not affect , iu an important 
degree , the pecuniary value of things , wbicb 
pecuniary value serves to indicate the value of 
one thing in' regard' to another; It is in vain then , 
that we attempt to fix the value of a thing y 
either in i^eference to its degree of utility , or 
to the cost of production or to a combtnatiou 
of these two circumstances. It ought to appear 
evident from w^hat we haye said , that this va-^ 
Ine is always relative and variable and that it is; 
impossible to consider at by itself, or as indo:-- 
pendent*. 

A pecuniary valuation of every thing , wKicb 
an individual possesses , may give a pretty exact 
idea of his riches. An inventory of the property 
of a person deceased proves the amount of his 
wealth at the time of his decease. But why ^ 
because we see that the amount of the sum , 
mentioned in the inventory , may , at the will 
and pleasure of the po8sess(H* , be converted into 
a property of any description , capable of yiel- 
ding a certain pecuniary revenue , a revenue , 
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that would enable its possessor to enjoy an- 
Bually a certain mass of things capable of satis- 
fying his wants and his various desires, which 
woold clearly indicate the amount of his real 

wealth. 

• 
Bat the valuation in money of all that a na* 

lion possesses can give but an imperfect idea of 
its wealth. We have just shewn that a thing 
may have a very great pecuniary value and com- 
comparatively but .little utility, either as an 
article of consumption or as the means of pro- 
duction. Let us recollect that the utility of a 
tiling. is measured by the extent of the incon- 
venience, which we should experience by the 
privation of it. Now let us suppose , in an in- 
ventory of the property of two states , the a- 
mount in pecuniary value to be the same , but 
that the sum , 200 millions suppose , in the one 
consists in highly cultivated lands, convenient 
private houses and in manufactories of various 
kinds : in the other , it consists in extensive 
parks ^ in sumptuous palaces and in monasteries; 
we should say that the vrealth of these two 
states is not equal , though the amount of the 
valuation in money be the same in each state , 
because the revenue in things capable of satis- 
fying the various wants of man , and conse- 
quently the sum of utility is much greater in 
the ibrmer than in the latter. 
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rises, if this conuBoditT be rnMiihunl as an 
article of cmMmaoptioa or as a aaeai^ of 
doctioii for tlie state , attkoo^ there be , ii 
case , an increase in the mass of ¥afaie in this 
state and althoog^ this increase of Talne .may 
enrich certain indiridoals ^frho possess'the com- 
mo£ty in c{nestion , yet there will be no addi- 
tion to the mass of the ^freahh of the nation , 
becanse there was not , b j this circamstance , 
any increase in the snm of oitili ty possessed by t his 
state. Hie only effect of this augmentation of price' 
was to enrich certain indiridnals by distressing' 
others. It is only in the case that the commodity in 
question, can be considered as an article of ex- 
portation that is to say , as a means of acquisition 
£>r this state , that its augmentation of price be- 
comes an augmentation in the wealth of the state. 

Hiese different examples ^ew^ that there sure 
cases, in which the rules for estimating wealth 
may be correct as applied to individuals, but 
they will not hold good , if applied to states. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



OjTjhe pecuniary cost Price qf flings, 

xliVERY useful thing generally requires -for its 
produetion the employment of a certain quantity^ 

1 •* Of raw materials ; • 

2^*^ Of tools or instruments ; 

3''^ Of intellectual skill; 

4u>ij Qf physical^ force or manual dexterity ;; 

5ti>i7 Of pecuniary capitaL 

But those who possess one or more of these 
five things, do not grant even the temporary 
use or enjoyment of thein* gratis* 

The fimn total of the dif^rent payments in 
money, required to produce an useiiil article^ 
is tolled its necwuary cost price ^ 



The raw material , employed in the produc-^ 
tion of a useful artidie is - always ceded defi^ 
nitively and we can only obtain the employ- 
ment ^£ it by. a sale or ces&ioa of it ^ made by 

9 
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its owner : but we can obtain , by certain pay- 
ments , bearing the generical name of hire , the 
use or enjoyment , during a determined space of 
time , of to<^ or iostraments , of intellectual 
capacity , of physical force and manual dexte- 
rity and lastly of pecuniary capital necessary to 
produce a useful ' article. The hire of land is 
called rent ; that of instruments ; buildings and 
machines, retains the name of hire; that of intel- 
lectual capacity i» called fee or emolument; that of 
physical force and manual dexterity is called 
wages ; and lastly that of pecuniary capital is 
called the interest of money. 

The pecuniary, cost price of a piece of pidn- 
ted cloth is , therefore , composed of what sums 
have been necessary for its production : 

1" Of the price paid for the raw materials 

viz cotton , colours etc. 
2"' Of the hire of the buildings , machines , 

utensils etc or of the rent of the land ; 
3"^ Of the salaries of clerks, 'managers, etc 
4tuj 0f vrorkmen , wages or of money paid 

ist 9n the pecu- 
coat prioB of » 
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article is composed of many different elements 
^d.not of one only tjz the payment of the 
manual labour , which some authors call the 
quantity of Fixed JLabeur in an article , a 
t^hnical phrase which obscnres , instead of elu- 
cidating the subjects which are in discussion ; the 
cost price of a thing is what different authors 
call xi^'JEacpense of production ^ its Natunfi or 
^ol price ^ its JVaiural value i but it is dear 
that the cosi^ price of a thing is exceedingly 
variable , since it depends on things valuable in 
themselves viz on the prices paid for rent; 
hire etc. , on the . interest of money , on. the 
greater or less econoitiy in the manual labour 
etc. The < expression^ Nutural price , Bfatural 
value^ seeming to indicate a thing fixed and 
determined , should therefore be exploded , 
pnnoipally because they produce' a certain con^ 
fiision in our ideas of pteuniary value* . / 

« 

.... .- . 
The money price current of an article ,. whicb 
IS the indication of its pecuniary value , is by 
no, means the same thing as its pecuniary cost 
price. 

r 

It very seldom h^pens that the possess<Mr of 
a useful article sells it at the price wjiich its 
production costs him , if he be a manufacturer , 
or at the price which he gave for it , if he be 
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a merchant or a trader. The possessor of this 
article demands , and generally* obtains, a surplus 
price, which is more or less elevated , in propor-; 
iion to the abundance or scarcity of the article 
in question and over whidi he exercises a greater 
or less nranopoly. 

The cost price of a sadi of wheat , produced 
Oft m>ij indiffereat land , is greater than that 
of a sack of the same kind of caeti ■ prodidced 
from fertile land; it was seoessary to emptor 
more manure , mo» hbonr and a ^atec qnanl 
lity *af seed to produce the first tiian the last, 
Utevertbeless their price -current is the same (*). 
Moreover this pri<» cnrr^it itself varies , accor-* 
ding to ^e abundance or scarcity of crops , or 
the speculations of merchants or cora Actors ,* 
and not acc(n*ding to the peeaniary cost price' 
of' a sack of ccn-n , a price whi<^ , in * general 
varies but very little when lai^d is of the same 
«{uality. 

A cask , of wine from a vineyard in great re- 

'{*y It is the difference in the rent , that is to sa/ , in the. share 
^hich the landlord receives , of the produce of the land , 'whether' 
an money or in kind, that explains Vthy- the price of these two 
•acks may be the same. If the £inn^r . of tl^e ferttte land gives th« 
half of the total produce to the landlord , in kind or in money , the 
farmer of the indifferent land only gives a third or a fourth^ accor*^ 
^ing U^ Uie ^ualfiiy of Utalaadc • . . 
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pnte diies not stand the owner in ' more , than 
a cask of wine from a vineyard of an inferior 
description ; bnt in consequence* of the mono- 
poly which exists in regard to the first , in a 
greater degree than in the last , their prices 

current are very -different. 

♦ ■ 

The price corrent of an article is therefore 
composed both of its production cost price and 
of its monopoly price , for monopoly always 
eserts a greater mr less influence on the price 
of an article ; aild even when the price current 
of any commodity falls below its cost price , it 
may aiso be attrilmfted to th^ influence of mo- 
nopoly , which , in this case , ceases to produce 
its usual effect and acts , contrary to the desires 
of the monopolists. 

In consequence of the numerous causes of 
variation both in the cost price and in the 
monopoly price , and consequently in the price 
current of a commodity , we think it improper 
to apply to 'the one or the other of these prices, 
the terms Kecd Value ^ Ifaiural Value which 
seems to indicate a thing determined. 



rent prices , readers them -quite inapplicable 
to the measoring of the degree of utility of a 
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thing considered as an article of consumption , 
or as the means of production, this degree »o£ 
utility heing * sub|ect to very little variation m 
an article , although it undei^oes a great varia-^ 
tion in pricie. 

The price of the raw material , -and the ex- 
penses of the different means of prbduetion ,. 
being 9 to ' a certain point , generally known , the 
pecuniary cost price of an article isa ;^%tty 
exact indication of the quantity of the inean9 
of production that were eiapl6jed in produ- 
cing it ; but its price current , being always 
subject to the inflii^ence of monopoly , can. give 
but an incorrect idea^ of the quantity and value 
Cff the means of production employed. The pe- 
cuniary value of an article cannot therefore 
be an indication of its cost of production. 

The price current of any commodity cannot 
remain , for any length of time ^ under- its cost 
price , because we would not employ' ourselves 
in producing an- article, considered as merchan- 
dise, unless with the intention of making/ a 
profit by . it ; and this profit is the monopoly 
price, that is, the surplus of the price obtained 
by its possessor over the cost priccr If, by any 
cause whatever , by a- great • abundance ' for ins- 
tance , the monopoly price disappears , and the 
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price Garrent falls below the cosit price , then 
the productioa diminishes and the commodity, 
^er a Uttle time , becomes scarce , which faab 
the effect of reproducing the monopoly price. 

There are many things the price current of 
wUch , or their pecuniary value , has this mo- 
nopoly for its sole or principal cause , and tho 
cost prie6 has^ little or no influence on tlKir 
price curi'enf. 

Am island is produced in a river by alluvion 
and becomes a fertile meadow* This production 
costs nothing: its cost price is therefore a nullity. 
Its current price is regulated by that of other 
lands, a price which, in itself, has no other 
ori^n than the right of exclusive property, or, 
in other terms, monopoly. 
» 

The cost price of sea salt is very low; its 
high. current price, in France, is entirely owing 
to the monopoly of the government in this ar- 
ticle. 

» 

• • * 

When a government lays a ta:^ upon any 
commodity , on wine , for instance , it becomes* 
in some measure , a . co-proprietor general , that 
is, it only grants, the enjoyment of this property 
on condition of sharing a certain portioii of tho 
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profits with the particular proprietor , in* case 
the latter sells it : the g^venuneat \ in that case, 
becomes a co-monopolist with die Wftno-mer*- 
ehant , and the price current of wine , duty 
paid , is much higher than the cost price. 

. Many authors have imagined that the current 
price of a commodity should be a measure <^ its 
utMity , as an article of consumption , that is to 
say , should be a measure of the sei^ce that its 
consumption renders. This opinion is entirely 
erroneous. I shall now^ lay belore the reader the 
arguments of these aiithcn^ in snppoit of this 
opinion^ and I trust also, a relntation of them. 
The price of' an article , say they , shews very 
nearly the quantity of labour , that its produc- 
tion costs , since , by the effect of competition , 
the current price of a thing ought to s^proach 
nearly to its cost price : this price , therefore , 
shews the quantity of means , diiefly labour , 
that were required for its production; now, 
as it is not at all probablcr that much labour 
would be employed in producing an article of 
consumption of a small degree of utility , there- 
fore a high price indicates a great degree of uti- 
lity; besides, the importance of the sacrifice.; 
which we consent to make , to obtain a thing , is 
a proof of the degree of utility whidi we consider 
that thing to possess » tlievdbre they say ths 

higher 
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higher the price that is paid for an article , the 

greater they suppose is the degree of utility 

that the purchaser derives from the consumptioa 

or enjoyment of it. 

• • • 
In this lies the «rror of these argulnenfs. lit 

the first place , the current price of a thing is 
iar from being an exact indication of the quan« 
tity of labour reqniiled for its producti<ni. >We 
should deceive ourselves in affirming v^ith ai| 
esteemed auth<^r ( ^ ) that , the • current prico 
of 4'^ of iron being one franc and th^t of 4'^ 
of gold being 6000 francs, tins proved that it vras 
necessary to employ 6000 times more labour to 
obtain a certain quantity of gold than to obtain 
the same quantity ofirqn; in^fact, it does not 
require a hundred timps more ; and this enor- 
mous difference in the price of the two metals*^ 
arises from the scarcity of the mines of gold and 
the abundance of thQse of iron* In ihe total 
value of gold , its . production price is mudi 
less than its monopoly price': whereas the con^ 
trary is the case in regard to iron ; its produc- 
tion price being much greater than its mono* 
poly pi?ice. 

A workman frequently employs much labour 
to produce an article not only, of little utility , 
but which is 6ven hui'tful. When hfi agrees, for 

10 
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a stipulated sum of money , to execute an order, 
he does not consider whether the article , which 
he has to make , is useful or ii^urious ,. he only 
looks to one result of is labour , that is to say, 
ti what he will be abte to procune with the 
ftU]|i of moiiey that h^ i$ td i^ceiVe in paytnent 
for it , without giving himself ^ny cdnceVn , whe- 
ther the article , for which he is to be paid , is 
os^ftil oi* not. An al*tisah makes eithelf an . ins- 
trnmeiit of torture or an easy chair, provided 
he is paid for the tim^ that he spetids in 
inakiiig one or the other of these articles. 

I do n6t deny , that we are able to judge, 
to a certain extent, of the utility of a thing, 
by th^ sacrifice wfclich we consent to make 
In order to 'obtain it': but when one indi-^ 
vidhal gives a certain sum to procure an ar- 
ticle ^ixa when another inclividual gives double 
that feuiA to procure another article , this does 
not pVbv^ that the latter mates a sacrifice twice 
vs great as the former, that depends on their 
ires'pective fortunes , *but this . does not prove 
that the article, for 'which double the sum has 
been paid , has double the utility, of the other. 






If an individual , whose annual income 
amounts to 100 L. pays 2 L. 10 s. for a looking 
glass : and if another individual , who enjoys an 
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« 

income of 200 L. pays 5 L. for another, looking 
glass, even on the principle of the proportion that 
exists between the degree of utility and thp^ 
importanqe of the eacri^ce which we consent, 
to make , it will not prove thajt there is twice 
as much utility in one of th^se glasses as in 
the other; for one and the other of t|iere pn^^ 
chasers have made a sacrifice pir?tty nearly 
equal .in devoting the fortieth part of theii: 
iucomes to effect these purchases, and in fact^ 
the difference of utility, as.pieans of enjoymeyt, 
between* these two glasses, is*v^ry trifling since 
we have before observed that the degree of utility 
of a thi^g , is' measured by the ineonvenience 
which we shpmd experience by tjie privation 
of it* In the cas^ under cqasideration , there is; 
no question of the privation of th.e whole of 
the utility of the glass, but only of the pl*i- 
va^tion of the utility of the difference between 
the respective sizes of the two glasses ; novr , 
the inconvenience of being obliged to make use 
of a mirror of somewhat smaller dimensions; 
is far from being in proportion to the diffe- 
rence of th^ir prices , that is to say , in the pro- 
portion of two to one. 

. We may therefore, safely conclude from alf 
that we have said on this subject , that tW 
current price of an artide , or*^ its p'ecuniarv 
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value, is a very incorrect measure of the quan- 
tity of labdur employed in its production , of 
the sacrifice which it was necessary to make, 
m order to procure it , and of. its degree of 
utility , a$ an article of consumption. 

These •distinctions arp not only essential in 
words hut they are still more so, in regard tq 
f^cti^ tlbat relate to wealth. 

We have .before ^observed that it was the sum 
of utility annually produced, that constituted 
thp effective revenue of a nation and was the 
just criterion by which we are to judge of its 
wealth, which wealth is divised among the 
inhabitants by the means of individual pecu- 
niary revenues^ 

« 

Let us now suppose the cas^ ;of. a landlord^ 
whose land is let at 500 L. a year to a far- 
nier,the chief produce of which is. corn. About 
the time of; the expiration pf the lease , a tax 
takes place , bearing heavily on the*. middle and 
lower classes ; the consequence of v^hich is a 
diminution in the demand for bread : a dimi- 
nution of fjourse insues in the price of corn; 
the farmer is therefore unable to offer more 
than 400 L. a year;^ on the ren0Wal ,of his 
lease. On the other hand a contractor ' or tha 
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iavoarite of a sovereign enriched by th^ tax , 
desirous of haTing a spacioos park , offers 600 L. 
a year for a long lease of this same land. The 
landlord vrill thus increase, his pecuniary revenue, 
but the effective revenue of the state will be 
diminished by the whole ^of the 'difference of 
ntUifty between the enjoyment of 500^ L. .worth 
of com by the middle and lower classes and 
the enjoyment of a park by. a purse proud 
upstart. 

If this ease be often repeated, the current 
price of farms , capable of being converted into 
parks, inay rise in a country, without this rise 
in their pecuniary, value b^ng considered as an 
ihdieatioli of- an increase in the quantity of 
utility which .they annnaUy produce , in the' 
sum of effective national revenue, that is to* 

say , in the wealth of the state. 

• • • 

A too inequal distribution of pecuniary re-* 
venues produces the sam,e ^effect. Things that 
are really "useful fall in price ^ whilst frivolous 
things, on the contrary , rise in value. The 
production of the former/ is discouraged, that 
of the latter * encouraged , the public wealth 
consequently suffers. Let us therefore *banish 
the idea that the pecuniary value of things is 
an indication of their "^ utility , or that the uti- 
lity of things can be estimated by their' pecu-- 
niary value. 



CHAPTER IX. 



i * t 



C^ Gold and SUi^Wy ^ their d^renA Kinds ^ 
' qf ^mtiUiy and espeeiafly of theirs Vidue. 

» 

X HE word Gold bccars so frequently whene- 
ver we are one the subject of wealth, and this 
19^4^, ^ weUra3 silver., aets ipo prpioin^nt a. 
part in tsi^m^ thing that cone^ r^ our |u*ivate 
wealth , tbiit it \% necci^sary: \f> i^on^sider l^s JMi^ 
ject -attentividy in aU its b^arii|g|s. 

Tl^e^a two wQtal^fhave the ad^^tiig^ ofp^s- 
se$^ng \ ^n an einii^mt 4egrqe , jthe iinw 1m94^ 
of utility )^e}o0gi9e *<> tibi*^* 

r • 

1*^ Xhey may be useful directly as articles of 
consumption :.tfais happens whenever they 
are manji&ct^red'inf o jeweig and plate ; 

^l Th^y may be useful indirecjtly as meaos 
of production , cbnsi^ered as raw mate- 
rials irom rwhich tools, and instruments 
Are ]nani;tfactur^d ; 

turn pf ^S «Wt ^lJ^e^J5^^ 8\ij»ujai|)^|i tp 
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' the production of every purchasable . ar- 
ticle ; 

4^' Aad Jastly they may be useful by their 
cession as means of acquisition , either in 
the shape of money, or considered as 
merdbandise : in this respect we consider 
them in regard to their, value or power 
of acquisition. 

For the sake of brevity, and in order not to 
repeat continually the wo|*ds Gold and Sili^er^ 
we wish it to be understood , that whatever we 
say of the former metal , in regard to wealth , 
shall be equally applicable to silver. 

Gold , considered either as an article of con- 
samption or as a means or cause of production, 
is subject to very little variation ; but , in the 
shape of mqney , or considered solely as a tiieans 
of acquisition, its utility in this, that is respect its 
value, is exceedingly variable,each variation either 
in the rise or fall of tl^e price of any commodity, 
increases or diminishes its power of acquisition 
in regard to this commodity. Thus vvhen wine 
rises in price, the value of gold, its utility a» 
a means of acquisition, diminishes in rebpect to 
wine ; for the . cession of the same quantity of 
gold , will procure a less quantity olT wine. If 
at the same tune the price of oil should faU , 
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the value of gold , as a means of acqi^bition , 
would increase in regard to this article. 

We see that it would Be in vain to atteinpt 
to affix a determined value to gold , when we 
consider it as a' means of acquisition , that is to 
say, as money, sinde its degree of utility in this 
respect , or its vdlue , is variable every day , in 
every place and in respect to every commodity , 
and that it may increase in value in re^rd to 
one article , and at the same time diminish in 
value in regard to another. 

When authors , who treat of wealth , gpeak 
of the value , or 'the power of acquisition , of 
gold , without designating this value in refe- 
rence to any partifeular article , it is almost 
always understood , in their works , as referring 
to wheat , which is , at least in Europe , the 
commodity of the greatest consequence to a 
nation. Thus, when they say that the value 
of gold has diminished tjiree fourths, since the 
discovery of the mines of Am,erica;'they mean, 
that with the same weight of gold , we can 
only procure a fourth part of the weight of 
wheat, which We could procure before the 
discovery of America. But it appears that witt 
regard to cotton and silk the value of gold has 
fellen very little, that is to say, that the same 

' "^ weight 
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qaantity of silk and eottoa as before the dis- 
covery of America* 

When we speak of the value of any com^ 
modity , it is almost always understood to be 
in reference to gold ; thus , when we say that 
one article has more value than another, we 
mean that the sale of one will procure a grea*-^ 
ter quantity of this metal than the sale of the 
•other : or when we ^say that a thing increases 
or diminishes in talue we understand that its 
sale would produce more gold in the first case 
than in tlie second* 

» 

Money owes its origin to the advantage of 
procuring with facility one thing by the ces- 
sion of another. 

In the early stages of society , when civiliza- 
tion had made but little progress , a hunter^ who 
had more game than he. could consume , being 
in want ol clothes « bows and arrows , cOn-* 
sented to part with some of his game to ppo- 
core these articles ; on the other h^nd, he,, who 
had more bows ^nd arrows than he had occa« 
sioii/for,.but wanted food, co^asented willingly 
to make the sacrifice of that of which h^ had 
too much , to procure that , of which he stc^od 
lu need. XhesQ .two savages made kaowa to 

11 
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each other their regpeGtive wants , and by mu- 
tual consent i each , by yielditig that for which 
he had little occasion , obtained that which he 
wanted. 

Among a people tff shepherds , it was cattle 
( Pecus ) that they most frequently offered in 
payment for what they wanted, cattle being 
the commodity ki 'greatest request. But it of- 
ten happened that the possessor of an article 
•wanted, did not stand in immediate need of 
cattle and preferred receiving in payment a 
pledge equivalent to a promise to furnish 
cattle at his demand. Copper and silver ap- 
peared the most convenietit pledges , both on 
account of the durability of these metals and 
of their aptness to receive an impression of the 
object promised viz cattle ( Pecus ). This was 
-the origin of money '( Pecunia ). It frequently 
happened that the possessor of this promise of 
cattle , of that money which was Ihe token of 
this* promise, wanted something else' besides 
cattle ; he soon discovered that , . by parting 
with this pledge, he could procure *other things, 
which he wanted. The new possessor of this 
money bearing the promise of cattle, followed 
iH his turn , the example ' of his predecessor , 
soi that -this money circulated from hand to 
liand procuring for each person , that parted 
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with it , those things of which he stood in 
need ;\so that it frequently happened that the 
same piece of money , or promise of catlle , 
came^back to the person wha had first -is- 
sued it , but paid in corn , oil and commodities 
different from oattle, of which, it was solely 
the 



cnstomr- having beoome general', peo[4« 
aceustomed themselves to see in these pieces of 
eopper and • silver bearing an effigy: , an easy 
and commodious method of obtaining almost 
erery thing that they walked : on the <mly 
condition of agfieemg together respecting the 
number of the pieces to be given for the 
quantity of goods desired; The advantages 
of copper^, ^ver and gold fot serve t» money 
are such , that these metals hav^ *been al^ 
most universally adopted for that purpose; 
so that, whether in £urope , Ghind or 
Amei&ca , the owner of an ingot of nlver ' or 
gxild , may be almost sure to- obtain what he 
wants, by parting with his ingot, which may 
very easily be eoined intp the money of the 
country. 

This property, which the precious metals 
possess of procuring with* an extreme facility, 
aU those different things whidh are' of them* 
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selves nsefol' to us, has, in almost every coun- 
try and at almost every period , made people 
confound the possession -of these metals with 
the possession of things useful in themselves : 
but this confusion, which is of minor impor- 
tance in estimating' individual weidth , produces 
very serious inconvenience in whatever, has a 
reference to the wealth of states. We should 
always bear in mind that money is nothing 
more than the promise of parehasable articles, 
than the means of buying them, or a medium 
that faeilitates extremely their transfer from 
band to. hand , but it can never supply the 
place of those things that are directly and 
immedktely useful of thenuselves, the consump- 
tion or enjoyment of which satisfies our wants 
or desires and the privation of which consti- 
tutes poverty. 

The same circumstance , which caused a 
prosmse of one purchasable .article to serve , 
by its circulation, as a means of acquisition 
of several otiiers vrithout this .promise ever 
having been acquitted in. kind by the article 
promised , the same circumstance , I say , has 
also caused a promise of money to circulate from 
band to hand during a considerable length of 
time, rendering the same service 9{S money 
itself Tf ith^ont ever having been acquitted io 
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money ; this happens wh^n hank-bills , in coto- 
seqaence of being nearly worn out are annul- 
led and replaced by nevr ones. 

We must, however, acknowledge one very 
important advantage , that money and its re-' 
presentatives , possess. 

Although money be only a promise of different 
purchasable articles , this promise is so easily rea* 
Used at 6m will and pleasure by consenting io 
transfer it to those i^ho possess the things that 
we desire , that when a person ^ves in payment 
a certain sum of money , it is almost the same 
thing as if he gave us those things which we 
want , if the price of theiii did not exceed the 
suoL received. We can conceive how such an 
advantage must stimulate the production of 
every thing , for which a paymenrt in mo- 
ney is offered. The offer of a thing , that 
is useiiil in itself, would not tempt us so 
much ; for we should only possess one sort 
of utility , and frequently in ^preat^r abundance 
than we .might have <>Gcasion for , whilst a 
sum of money , which is not of itself of im- 
mediate use to us, has the immense advantage 
of ,ena)>ling us, by its cession, to procure 
when we please , and« as much as iof it we 
please, any purchasable article that suits os. 
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Money should not therefore be con^dered, 
as it has been by many authors, in the same 
light as all other kiends of commodities ; 
for it is the most powerful stimulant of 
production , by the property which it posses- 
ses , of inciting to the production ^ every 
thing for which a sum of money may be 
offered. Unfortunately this stimulant, which 
should always be an excitement to produce 
that which is most useful to stales , is , but 
too . frequently , employed , according to the 
hands through which it passes , in encoura- 
ging the production of frivolities , as certain 
objects of luxury , or , what is still worse , in 
serving to destroy things of the greatest uti- 
lity, as by paying undisciplined armies to over'^- 
run inoffensive states.* . 

Merchandise , that is to say , those things 
which are considered , not in reference to 
the utility which they possess by their imme^ 
diate use , but in reference to the utility which 
they may possess hy their cession either for 
money or for other merchandise ; merchandise , 
we repeat , is only the promise of purchasable 
articles, but more indirect than money, since 
to procure what we desire , we are almost 
always** obliged to dispose of our merchandise 
for money , ' by the ' cession again of whicb j 
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we aoq[ttire the thing that really we wish to 
possess. 



Although money and merchandise may both 
belong to the class of the means of acquisition^ 
or promises of purchasable articles ■, and are of 
the same utyity as spch , we ought to ack- 
nowledge that money , and^ promises of money 
which serve the same purpose as money , pos* 
«ess two properties which render them of 
the utmost importance in regard to the wealth 
o{ nations. The first is to serve as a medium 
which facilitates extremely the transfer of 
purchasable articles: the second is of being 
^he most powerful stimulant to the produc- 
tion of all sorts, of commodities. Thus money, 
l^esides its value, that is to say, its utihty as 
means of acquisition, possesses also another 
sort of utility , that of being an . active and 
efficient cause of production , a quality which 
ranks .inoney in a class different from thiat of 
most other things considered as means of ac- 
-quisition. 

Every body justly considers paper money 
as possessing value still more variable ^aad 
more uncertain than gold. As long as this pa- 
per continues to enable us to procure what 
we desire, it possesses a value proportioned 
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which such or such a sum eau procure, 
which makes us generally confouod the sum 
of money ^ith the utility of the things or 
things , which the cession of this sum . might 
procure. Thus , for instance , though the sum 
of 100 L. let us suppose , cannot of itself be . im- 
mediately useful to us , yet ' by its session we 
can procure , with the utmost facility , a cour- 
siderable mass of things immediately useful of 
themselves , this sum. represents to us at once 
that mass ^of useful things , according to the 
price of the different * articles that this sum 
would enable us to procure. .We even may^ 
ill many cases , advantageously ^employ that re- 
presentative property of a sum of money to 
indicate , approximatively , a certain quantity of 
such or such a sort of purchaseable things. 
Thus for instance, when we say that soich a 
one^s furniture is worth 400 L. we . only mean 
to say that his furniture is considerable , be- 
cause we have , by this means , an adequate 
idea of the importance of it 4 ^for , as we know 
by approximation the price of the , objects the 
furniture .coftsHs.of, we. may thus fi>rni-.aa 
idea of the furniture itself purchased for four 
hundred pounds. 

The i^me-. sum may present to us ii% one 
(Dase , 9 large 9 and in another , a small amount 
of effective utility. 
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If we give a sum of 50 L. to a family^ 
trhose aimtial incmne , procured by their in- 
dustry , doe« not exceed 60 L. ; this gift c^ 
SO L. will appear considerable, and it will 
be 60 in fact, fen* this sum, by its cession, 
will procure, for the family in question , a 
considerable number of important benefits , 
of which they were before deprived. 



But if this sum of SO L» be given by' a 
sovereign to a perscm possessing 50,000 L. a 
yeair; diis gift would not only appear unim*- 
portant but even ridiculous , for , by its ces- 
sion , the person who received it , would 
only be able to procure some insignificant su**- 
perfluities. 

Thus any definite sum of money whatever 
Cannot have eidier a determined instrinsic 
value, or represent a particular sum of ef^ 
fective utility, but it can only be a vague 
indication of its capability to acquire a certain 
mass o€ commodities , according to their cur- 
rent price , but possessing a quantity of uti* 
lity entirely undetermined. 

As we have before riemarked, a sum of 
m^mey may sufficiently indicate , in many cases^ 
a certain quakitity of su<^ or such liind* 0£ 
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Jtkings by a ^ species of ^ calculation , wibich we 
tnake uaconscioasly , of the quantity > of that 
sort of things , which the Ssnm ^ in - question 
might procure , according to the usual price 
pf. the things of which we may be < thin* 
Jiing : thus we may form a pretty just notion 
,of the extent of an estate , in any particular 
part of England, when we say that it is an 
estate worth 50,000 L. ; that is having cost , 
fot' might sell for .50,000 L. , because we know 
approa;imatiTely the price of an acre of land 
in that part of the country where the estate 
is situated, and thus' we are able, in a ge- 
neral way , to judge of the extent of the estatq 
in question, 

'» 
But the sum of 50,000 L. would give but a 
vagu^ idea of the extent of an estate in the IJniied 
rStates of America , because the price of land 
in that country varies exceedingly according to 
its greater or less distance £toia, certain towns 
or navigable rivers ; so that this same sum of 
SO,QOO L. might indicate an. estate ol ten tames 
fp^ater extent than another, aoeording'to their 
i*espective situations. 

It is for this reason, that, as often' as a sum 
of money is mentioned, we are not to attri- 
bute to it n definite value , but to conisider 
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it solely as an indefinite indication of a cer- 
tain mass of pnrcbaseable articles of a greater 
or less degree of effective atility. If, for ins- 
tance, we should say that snch a branch of 
external commerce procures for a country an 
annaal profit of 100,000 L. This sum ought 
solely to represent the amount of utility ,' 
which this commerce procures , over and 
above the amount of useful articles which this 
country annually exports. Thus if a state ; 
Poland , for example , in consequence of defec- 
tive institutions, should export annually ar- 
tieles of the greatest atiUty , wheat and wool« 
for instance , to the value of 1 ,000,000 , and 
should receive in retuite such fr^vokies as 
jewels , costly furniture , embroidered silks etc. 
to the amount of f, 100,000; we ought not to 
say Poland is enriched by the sum of 1 00,000 L. 
annually ; for the wealth of a state is repre- 
sented by the sum of ulility of those things, 
that are ' directly, useful of themselves , which 
this state has annually at its disposal. We see 
that this commeroe impoverishes rather than 
enriches Poland, i>ecaus6 a greater mass of 
usefbL artides would have been exported than 
impojrted. 

Though gold and silver are the mediums , 
more generally employed in commercial trans- 
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actions , there are , hoi^ever , some countries , 
where other substance^ are employed as mo- 
ney. SheUs , called CO wries , serve for money 
in some parts of the coast of Africa* In . some 
parts of America, the shells of cocoa Huts are 
used as money and so >are almonds /in some 
districts in the East Indies. A greenish stone^ 
called . aigris , without any lustre , hard; but not 
susceptible of polish , serves for money on the 
icoast of Guinea and is more valuable as 
a mean of acquisition , than its weidiit in gold. 

All these examples prove that the valae of ail 
kinds of money , thai is to say , of severy thing, 
considered as means of acquisition by its 
cession, whatever may be its substance , not 
^ven excepting that luade from gold and silver, 
is ^rely conventicmal .and indefinite. 

In consequence of what we have' said of 
\he different kind$ 6f Utility whicli gold pos- 
sesses , and in order to avoid all eoi^iisiQn in our 
ideas on this sfibject, we should by no means 
designate them all. by the fein^ tetm value. 
It is • proper to confine this word to that kind 
of utility which gold possesses more particularly, 
Tiz that of being a means of acquisition* 



CHAPTER X. 



Of the di/fereta means qf obtaining useful 

things. 

A. useiul thing may be obtained in fonr dif- 
ferent ways. 

. V* By. the employment of the means of 
production ; 

2**'^ By the cession of other things'; 

3'*^ By gift; 

4«"7 By violence. 

We shall see that a sack of potatoes, for 
instance , may be obtained by these four dif- 
ferent means. 

1'^ Means. Tlie labourer, who had planted 
some potatoes in his garden and had , in due 
times gathered a sack of the produce , obtained 
it by the first nieans , that is to say , by the 
employment of the different means of pro- 
duction whidi are : 
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1*^ The seed or the raw material; 

2^^^ His spaije and other instruments of 
production ; 

3^*^ The active force of nature and his 
own; 

4*^^^ His intelligence which directed this 
. force. 

2^ Means. A purchaser gives a crown. piece 
to obtain this sack of potatoes: the purchaser 
and seller have obtained one thing by the 
cession of another ; one , a i^Own piece by the 
cession of a sack of potatoes , and the other ^ 
a sack of potatoes by the cession of a crown 
piece ; this is the means of acquisition by the 
cession of other things. 

3^ Means. A charitable person seeing a family 
in distress and withont food , sends them a sack 
of potatoes ; this family have acquired the fuick 
of potatoes by gift. ' 

4'^ Means. A marauding soldier enters the 
peasants cottage and takes his sack of pota^ 
toes without paying for it. This is the acqui- 
sition by ' violence. < 

We see then that the same usafol articlb 

may 
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may b^ obtained by the four different tneans^ 
that jre have jiist pointed out. 

It is of importance to .examine these four 
different means of obtaining thhigs^ in refe* 
rence to individual , as w^ll^ as .to public 
wealth..' .' 

' • • • •* 

Let us 6:tamitie first the iwo last means of 
acquiring things viz by gift and by violence. 

The gift ii^ay'be considered a nullity in res- 
pect to uattons ;^ history 'does not furnish any 
example of it, 6£ any r importance. "^ 

, lii regard • to individuals , there are. so fevr 
Instances of a 'gratuitous gift of any magnitude 
from . one living person to another , that this 
can scarcely be considered a source of wealth. 
The great mass of gifts only takes place « 
when we cannot any longer ke^p what we 
itre determined to give ;. this happens in the 
Case of testamentary dispositions , and even 
these gifts are generally *ii6nfined to the) line 
of succession. . ' - 

The uncontrolled ' disposal by Will of .what 
We possess ,• which is a kind of d^t^nsion of 
the right* * of . property even after death , isf 
very favourable to the increase of wealth. In 
despotic states '9 wher^ the sovereigjn is tb^ 

13 
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legal heir of all his subjects, people generally 
have very, little at their death; this. very much 
discourages the increase ' of private wealth , 
and consequently ,' is very injurious to that* of 
the state. 

4 

A present from' a sovereign to a subject is so 
much the *more unfavourable to pub|i|[> wealthy 
as the gift itself is getierally excessive ; f;he 

riches therefore" of this^ favourite have their 

.1 

source in the diminution of the wealth of 
several other individuals , who\arfe disposses- 
sed,^ by the taxes , or a portion of' their* re- 
venue lawfully and painfully acquired^ .It is 
acknowledged that .the security of- property is 
the most pQwerful encouragement to . ^he pro- 
duction of wealth. 

The means of obtaining . things hf violence 
are strictly forbidden by the laws of every 
country , when it regards indiyidu^ls , and is 
called Robbery. We must however except 
Turkey, where the violent exaction^ exercised 
by the pacha , are legal and called ' Ai^dmes 
w arbitrary taxes. 



• r 



>. 



Robbery , spoliation or any ille^ tax is 
Tery injurious to individual , as well, as to 
pnblic : wealth , for the reasons tfhibh w^ 



»^ ■ 
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&aT6 just assigned. The benefit , which the 

robbei;' has gained ^ i^ fer from compensating the 

iojury vi^hich the person robbed , in particulai% 

and *the state , in general , have sustained , as it 

lias been asserted by a freneh author (^). 

... . . / . / 

Between nations , violence to obtain thingjs 

bas been often employed ; people seemed dispo- 
sed to give to this manner of obtaining things, 
aa appearapce, of legality, by decorating it 
with the nanier of the 'right of conquest. For 
our part ^ we dd not see more lawfulness in 
this case than in that of the robber , who 
plunders us. In fornier times , people fancied 
that pUtage and conquest were the only means 
that a nation could employ, to become rich 
aad powerful: but in modern times ^ the dis- 
covery has been made , that it is m6re to the 
advantage of nations to*pro4uce wealth them- 
selves :,, than to extort by violence that which 
was produced by other nations. A con^mer^ 
cial nation ^ far from wresting any thing from 
its npighbfMirs , furnishes them , on the con- 
trary , with liseiTul products , and thu^ obtains 
this same tribute , by. only employing the 
activity "of its agriculturists and manufacturers^ 
instead of obtaining it by expensive and bloo- 
dy wars. 
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It now j>nly remains for us to examine the two 
other means of acquiring usefol things viz the 
employment of the means of production , and the 
cession of one * thing' to procure another. * 

We shall renjark^ i^ • ^b^. fii^t place,, that 
the only viethod Of ^obtaining useful thin^, 
originally , is by eooiploying the means- of pro- 
duction, fhe origin of every useful article pro- 
ceeds from the. action of. the physical and in- 
tellectual .force of man , operating in conjunc- 
tion with nature , upoi\ a raw \ifaaterial- This 
manner of obtaining articles of utility , always 
therefore precedes that which consists in oh-* 
taining» them by the cession of other things. 

• * 

We will observe in the next place that the 
first of these means, Viz tho employment of 
the ineans of production, is almost the only 
one , that nations can make iise of, whilst,' on 
the contrary , the secoad is genefrally employed 
by individuals* 

• 

In fact the greater part pf the useful ar^ 
tides , consumed by a nation, wei^e produced 
in its bosom , vvithdut this nation having 
been ol}liged to cede any thing 't6 other na- 
tions, and even for the small pwtion of useful 
commodities that it imports from" other cduii^. 
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tries, it can only procure them by a cession of ar- 
ticles , the produce of its oym soil or industry ; 
so that definitively, in ev^ry case, the employment 
of its tneans of production is the only way 
to procure' ^articles «of utility of which a na* 
tion may permanently avail itself. It is quite 
otherwise in regard to individuals. In the first 
place there exists a numerous clas^ of idlers, 
at least in respect to production , that is , who 
do , not cooperate by themselves \ in any way , 
to the production of useful things. Agricultural 
produce is* solely the fruit of the spontaneous 
action of the earth , and of the labour of the 
farmiBr and his servants. The idle landlord did 

I 

not of himself contribute to this production. 
The rent received by the landlord , is a share 
of the production , to which he did not in 
any wise contribute ; nor has he any. other 
right to this . share ., than that arising from a 
purchase, which ^he or his aneestcnrs may hav^ 
mad^ of this property by the means of a ces- 
sion of a sum of liioney , or of some other use-* 
fol thing. 

With respect to individuals, who do not 
possess any revenues arising firom landed pro- 
perty , but only those produced by the 'eacertioot 
6{ their own industry , it seldom happens , in 
our modem societies > that each of those who 
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st« 



compose this class ^ produces himself those things 
only which he consumes. .Generally speaking ^ 
each person devotes himselFto the production 
of a particular sort of thing , of which he only 
keeps a very small portion » and sometimes none 
at all, for his own coi|s)imptioii. In most 
eases , he disposes of the article , to the pror 
duction of which he has contributed either 
by bis manual labour or his intelligence , for 
money , .th.at he may afterwards , by i^ cession, 
l^rocnre thie * different things , of , which he 
stands in jieed. 

The human mind takes a pleasure in briii* 
glng with in the scope of a few^ laws , -the 
multitude of different facts which it observes ^ 
because it is the most effectual method of fi- 
xing these facts in our memory , of comparing 
ihem together and of drawing from them use- 
lul inferences. This disposition pf the mind is 
the origin of all the sciences \ but it should 
be regulated by our judgment , otherwise , far 
from being our guide in the right path , it 
would lead tis astray^ This has happened to 
those 9 who , observing that it was, by the 
•eeasidn of one thing that almost overy one ob*- 
tained another whicjihe preferred v. have seen 
nothing biit exchanges 4 that is to say, they 
have seen no other itieans of obtaining. thing^^ 
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than by the eession oP other thin{js. This sys- 
tem, Vhich was brought into vogue by Adam 
SlOTH, is periiaps* applicable to whatever re- 
lates to the increase of the wealth' of traders 
or to that of a nation , considered as a tra« 
ditog nation ; but this system is quite erroneous 
as mr as it respects the increase of *\he wealth 
of nations considered in a general point of 
vie\r. A fhw exampl^fi will sufiBce to demonstrate 
this. * • 

Without having recourse to hypothesis ,. w4iich 
are frequefntly- strained , let us examine the J^Ui 

that pass under our eyes/ 

' .. ' . • " 

We see in the interior of North America » 
nations -spring up , increase and becomFe riclt. 
In the first place, some colonists clear a por- 
tion of land ', erect their habitations , plant and 
sow what is' necessary for their food and clo- 
thing. • Their' Ikmilies increase : they increase 
the means' of . providing for them , by exten- 
ding their, fields , by adding to the number 
of their buildings, and'* by increasing their 

• 

flocl^s ' aiid herds , which ' stipply them, both 
with. food ftnd clothing. By degrees, the little 
colony extends itself and* increases rapidly the 
taiass of' its means of production and' of its 
articles' of consumption", solely by' the em- 
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ploymeirt of ihe prodaetiye forces of man and 
of natnre , without its being necessary to yield 
any of its products to acquire other things^ 
to satisfy the wants of these colonits. In fine« 
by gradations easily conceiTable , the little ^ co- 
lony becomes a st^te , and enters into the 
c6nfederac^ of the Ndrth American Union. 

• * « 

r 

\kt this period, extei^al Commerce affords 
this new state an opportunity of o'btaining 
Ibreiga produce by the cession of its awn ; 
but however still the greater palrt-of the' things 
of the first utility, which this stale annually 
produces and consumes , is supplie/1 . by the 
Employment of ii&differei^t means 'oJT produc- 
tion and. not by la cession to Other , nationsr of 
those commodities^ V which it » possesses. 

China , this empire so remarkable for -its 
immense popubttion , aiid consequently for its 
immepse wealth ^ wltich ^rv^ to s&tisfy the 
wants, the ^nvenienCes and the luxuries of 
life of this same population , China , I say , 
considers its external commerce, as r an • object 
of minor importance. The most trifling diffi- 
culty , .that arises between an . European nation 
and the govemmient of the celestial empire, is 
sufficient to interrijipt -all commercial relations 
between the two countries. 

China 
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Chilli has therefore acquired its present 
weafthyhly the sole employment of its own means 
of pfodnction and without ever, having scar^ 
cely yielded any thing, that it possessed. 

We therefore see that the manner of ftbtki-^ 
ning things by the cession of other things ^ which 
is principally employed by individuals , is , on 
the contrary , very Seldom employed by nations, 
compared with the quantity of things , vvhich 
they procure by the employment of their va** 
rioos means of production* 

The fancies of many writers ^ who have shut 
their eyes 'on every other means of obtaining 
the objects of our desires , than by the cession 
of some othei^ objects, have led them to interpret 
the most simple facts, in Tather a whimsical 
manner. 

One savage , to obtain some game froiA ano- 
ther savage , giVes him a hatchet. The imer-* 
eantile economists say that there has been an 
exchange between the two contracting parties, 
that is to say , that each of them has made a 
cession of one article to obtain another , this 
is true : but if , by the contrivance of an in'- 
genious snare , the animal itself should fall 
into the hands of the savage , what say tha 

U 
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partisans of exchange and of exchangeable va- 
lue? They say that there was an exchange 
between the snare and the animal , and if* the 
snare had entrapped a number of animals , they 
say that a fraction of the snare has been ex- 
changed for each of the animals. This reaso- 
ning appears , at first . sight , rather plausible. 
It is however easy to see that there has been 
no question of exchange in this last case. There 
cannot exist any exchange unless where two 
articles are reciprocally given and recei^d, as 
in the case cited of the hatchet and the game. 
In the second case ^ we see clearly that the 
animal has become the property of him*; who 
laid the snare , but no one is become a new 
owner of the snare. It will be said, perhaps 
that the saare wearing out each time , that an 
animal was taken , it is supposed that e^h 
animal has been acquired by the cession of a 
portion of the siiare. We consent ^to . admit this 
proposition , but will always maintain that it is 
impossible to perceive a real exchange in the 
case in question?; and that if the snare was dete- 
riorated each time, that an. animal w^s caught 
in it , the snare cannot be received in exchange 
by any one not even by personifying nature , and 
(considering it as haying furnished the game. 

A i^vage perceives a banana, takes it a&^ 
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cats it. It would really be torturing the mea- 
ning of words to see in this action an ex- 
change , as the mercantile economists pretend. 
This savage in climbing lip into the banana tree 
and taking away the fruit, only made use of 
his force and address to procure it« but nei- 
ther nature , nor any persoa received any thing 
from him in exdiange. 

It is for want of having observed this essen- 
tial difference between the two modes of ob- 
taining useful things , the employment of the 
means of production , and the eesi»on of useful 
things y that persons differ so much on the 
question , whether it is most advantageous for 
a nation always to purchase its articles of con-- 
sumption at the lowest price , even though it 
would be necessary to ptirehase them in foireign 
countries. Many authors have maintained the 
affirmative. We should however imagine that, 
except those products ^ which nature has so 
bountifully bestowed on certain soils and with 

which she has favoured certain, dimates, and 

• 

w^hich she has refused to others, as sugar 
and. coton with respect to America and 
Europe , and wine with respect to France and 
England , it is advantageous for a nation to pro^ 
cure , from its soil and by its industry ^ those 
articles that serve for its consumption, eveuh 
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though this circumstance shoii)4 reiider their 

price in money miore elevated. We shalji enter 

more fully into this subject , ifrhen Wf> .treat 
of external commerce. ( * ). 

(^ ) In •ome of thd preceding chapters v^have animadverted radier 
jieverely upon some of the opinions of the celebrated Adam Smith , 
especially on that, in -which he maintainf, that every thing , -which 
composes the wealth of a state, only contribute^ to ;that >v^alth ^ in 
proportion to its exchangeable value ; an opinion , that appears to us 
a fundamental , error , since in reality , these things only contribute 
ID thi$ wealth , in proportion to their degree of utility. Yet Vhen 
yre reflect on the time when this celebrated ajithor yrpoiB , t^at <ii 
when the science of wealth was in itff infancy ; on the errors , 
which he extirpated ; on the ' difficulties , that he had AJb c&ntend 

i with in eradicating deeply rooted prejudices , and on ^he iqMnensc 
progress., which this science has made , since the publication of hie 
work , we cannot but acknowledge that he w«e Que of the greatesS 

' geniuses of the 18 th century* 

i 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Of- Ae different sorts qf capitals. 

VtSNEHALLY speaking every means of acfqniring 
a revenue is capital ; but the most powerful , 
as weP , as the most general of all the means 
of ocquirii^g a revenue for individuals being mo- 
ney, we geuf^aUy represent to ourselves any 
capital Ky a greater ox less sum of money; 
and in fact a sum of money is generally the 
best criterion by which we can judge of the 
i^ffective and pecuniary - revenue of him ; to 
whom the ipm in question belongs. We must, 
however, observe that the importfiince of the 
capital is not in proportion to the importance 
of the sum of money. tha^ we possess, but 
only in proportion to the importance of the 
revenue , that this sum of money will produce. 
If the current rate of interest be higher in 
one . state than in another , the same sum of 
money represents a larger effective capital in 
the former than in the latter , provided the 
. articles of ^pnsumption be at the saine price 
in . both countri^* f f every ^icle of expense 
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be dearer in one particular, country than in 
another, the same capital in money, although 
fomishing the same pecuniary revenue , will 
not be so considerably an effective capital in 
the first country as in the last, since the effec- 
tive revenue , or the mass of articles of con- 
Sfnmption , which this revenue can procure , 
will be less' in the first of these countries , than 
in the second. 

In consequence of the prevailing opinion 
that capital consists of any sum or sums of 
money that we may possess. We call capita^ 
lists those persons , Vrho have large sums of 
money at their disposal : vve say that a person 
vests his capital, vrhen- he employs his money 
in purchasing land or houses, puts it in the 
public funds, or lends it on mtrtgages. We 
say also that a. person employs his capital, 
when he places his money in any manufactu- 
ring establishment, commercial enterprise, etc* 

We say , lastly that a person realizes his ca- 
pital when he converts his merchandise etc* 
into cash. All these expressions might lead vs 
to believe that capital consists of nothing but 
sums of money and that capital and a sum of 
money were ' synonimous terms. We may , ho- 
• Wavier, convince ourselves <S the' contrary. 
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By the word Capital we should always un- 
derstand any means whatever of procuring a 
revenue. When a person spends a sum of mo- 
ney that yielded a revenue, we say that he 
dissipates his capital. When a sum of money 
remains unemployed, and consequently yiel- 
ding no revenue , it is considered as dead ca* 
pital , that is to say , as not existing , during 
the whole of the time that it does not furnish 
a revenue. We may therefore say that the es- 
sence of capital , that which constitutes its na- 
ture of being capital ^ is to furnish either an 
effective or a pecuniary revenue. In calling to 
our recollection , that the effective revenue of 
a nation, as well as that of an individual, con- 
sists of that mass of things capable of satis- 
fying our various wants , which they have an- 
nually at their immediate disposal; we shall 
see that the capital of a nation is solely the 
mass of the means and of the causes of pro- 
duction , which that nation possesses : for it is ' 
this mass only , as we before observed , that 
supplies it with that mass of things capable 
of satisfying the different wants of its inha- 
bitanlts , and which mass of things they have 
annually at their immediate disposal. Individual 
pecuniary capitals and revenues only regulate 
the share in the effective revenue of the state, 
which each individual has annually at his dis-* 
posal. 
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Money and promises of money, that circu- 
late in a state , like the galvanic fluid , excite 
or determine such or such a sort of produc- 
tion ; hut it is necessary that the means of pro- 
duction should exist, or that their creation 
should he encouraged , that the production 
may take place ; in order to supply the national 
effective revenue.. 

This explains why the pecuniary capitals , that 
cert^n governments endeavour to attract into 
their states , do not remain there. If these states 
contain but a thinly scattered population^ and 
if this population consists chiefly of serfs ; if 
there be a want of good roads and canals; if 
onerous duties impede the free circulation of 
merchandise, and if those who establish ma- 
nufactures , are not effectually protected , it is 
not surprising that pecuniary capital should fly 
from this country towards those regions , where 
the means of production exist in abundance 
and only wait the arrival 6f pecuniary capital 
to yivify and set them in motion. 

There is an error , into whic^ some authors 
have fallen , in imagining that a pecuniary ca- 
pital produces necessarily something of itself, a 
revenue , which they call rent., or. the profit of 
capital, and that an increase in the pecuniary 

capital A 
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• ^ 

capital ^ brings with it necessarily a proportion 
^able increase in the effective national revenue. 
Money is effectually' a great cause of produc- 
tion , since it' is the; most active stimulant ojt 
the means of production ,^ hut the dread , yrhich 
a bad government inspires , and the obstacles , 
arising frbxn defective institutions , may paralyse 
its action and prevent the good effects that a 
free circulation of pecuniary capital, would pror 
duce ; a circulation , which bonstitutes the sole 
merit of this kind.of'capit£|l and which alone 
causes i^ to produce a revenue either public 
or private.' ' 

Money is merely a title, that gives its pos-* 
sessor a claim to 'any purchasable article, the 
power of which is ' arbitrary and converitionaL 
This power yarite every day in every place 
and for every coipmodiiy. Certain fruits certaiii 
shells, a piece of paper bearing a certain im- 
pression , may b^ a title exactly 'similar in 
certain countries^.. Gold and silver have no 
other advantage over the last mentioned kind of 
money, except that they dr^ current in almost 
every country ; so that wilen their value , ot 
power of acquisition, diminishes too much in 
One stat^ , they preserve that value or power 
in ^other states ; wherea^ paper money , that is 
,B0 longer* cjUrrent in the state where it waft 
• • ■ ' ■• 15 ■ 
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issaed ^ has no longer any value any ^ yvhere. 
This is the only reason why gold iand silver 
money is prefelrredi, and justly too, to paper 
money ; but the effects .produced by the one and 
the other ar6 the sa:me, as long as we have the 
security that the paper, possesses the power 
of purchasing the same . quantity of articles y 
as the sum of money which it indicates; but this 
security can only exist in those states,- in which ^ 
by the force of their political and moral insti- 
tutions, their punctuality iu fuUilling their en- 

gagenients may be securely relied on* 

... . - -^ 

This similarity . wbi<^h exists' betwen pro- 
mises of money of undoubted credit and ihe 
sums of money which they purpose to repre- 
«ent , this similarity', I ^^y ? proves what an 
immense source of wealth may spring from tjjo 
extent of credit either of individuals or com- 

Panics who employ this credit for putting in 
motion t)]^ different means of - production that 
a nation possesses^ so a§ to ijficrease at.the same 
time the pecuniary revenue of * individuals «id 
the effective' revenue of the state. 

We do not hesitate to affirm that it is to 

. ' • / ' «■ • ' • • • ■■• ♦ 

this immense increase of capital in credit of 

individuals and companies, that England owes 

the greatest part of its increase of wealth. In 
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states, where, owing to the defective state of 
the existing institutions , credit is circums- 
cribed by suc|i narrow bounds, that the ca- 
pital only consists of the metallic currency , 
instead of consisting , as in England^ of an im- 
mcfuse quantity of commercial, and bank bills 
payable at' sight and after date ; in such states, 
I say , this capital being less by nine tenths , it 
ought t^ follow that the produotion of we^dth 
both public and private , is proportionably 
diminished by this very cause* 

« 

« * • •• 

'Any capital watever may be ranged in one- 
or the other of these three, great classes. 

■ 

1** Immovable daviiai , such as lands , 
Imuscte etc. «- . 

2^' 'Moveable capital , such as merchandise, 
tools, mopey etc. 

3^' Immaterial capital , such as physical 
foil^e, intellectual capacity, skill in the 
aHsand sciences, commercial credit etc» 

We may here rei^ark , that the best secu- 
red revenues ,^re those* which spring front 
capital of the' first class, that is to say, im- 
movable, pr land capital \ and that capital of 
th« thiird class , that is immaterial capital , suj^ 
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plies the most precarious and least permanent 
revenue, 

A good estate and a good substantial.buildiiig 
may yield the same revenue during several 
centuries , whereas a simple illness, may^ de- 
prive , during a whole year > an artist , an 
advocate, an artisan etc. of the revenue, which 
their talents supply. Another advantage which 
immovable and moveable capitals possess over 
immaterial capital , is that they inay be disposed 
of by sale , whilst few immaterisd^ capitals can 
be transferred in the same way. A physician 
or an author cannot sell his science or talent, 
which supplies him with -a revenue ; a; trades 
man, ^r an innkeeper may, howeve^r, dispose 
of w^hat is termed the good i^ill-of his shop 
or inn, According to the number ' of customers, 
that each may have* 



•• 



Thus . as it hajs been justly remarked , yon 
deprive a poor man of his only '.capital , if, 
by VB^ations restrictions , you prevent him from 
devoting himself to such or such an emplpyr 
ment , from which l^e might derive a revenue 
capable pf supporting bis family*. 



* ' I 



We are not to take it for granted ^ because^ a 
capital , whether immovable or immaterial sap- 
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rj> r plies its possessor with a eertain" pecuniary re- 
venue , that this capital supplies an equal effective 
revenue to the state. This capital may b^ more or 
less advantageously employed by the person,, to 
whom it belongs. A well cultivated farm nliay 
be converted into a park of mere luxury. Spa- 
cious gravel walks , useless shrulberies apd ar- 
tificial cascades may sujpply the place of corn, 
flax and vineyards. Useful flocks and herds may 
be replaced by deer, wild boars etc. The ow** 
ner of this land may derive the -same revenue 
from i^ by letting it to a rich noblepian \ ;is 
to an industrious . farmer , but the sum > of uti- 
lity ai^nually produced , will be considerably 
less; there 'will consequently be a prc^ertio- 
nal defalcation in the effective revenue ' of the 
state. If the. land in question . is purchased 
instead ' of being let , the 'defdlcation in th6 
revenue will stiU take place , because this land 
capital w^ill> he less productively employed than 
before* * ' " . 

When industrious peasants are transformed 
into soldiery, who carry devastation into the 
countries which they overrun, the inimaterial 
capital of these men , that is their force and 
skill , supplies them , perhaps , with the same 
pecuniary revenue , but this capitalf being em- 
ployed in destroying instead of producing, there 
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ig a dimination in the effective revenue, both 
in the. cQuntry deprived of its labourers , and 

in that, ravaged by the soldiers. 

• \^ • '^ . > ^ 

Thus it is not so much the . importance , or 
the nature of the national capital «, as its 
employment y that regulates the importance of 
the efifective revenue of the stat^, or its real 
wealthy 

Those persons have not been fully sensible 
of this tvii^th , who ascribe to capital an inhe- 
rent productiv.e quality, and which gives birth 
to what 'they call rent or the profit of capi- 
tal. A capital only yields profit accprding' to 
the employment that is made of it*. If it is 
not employed in a useful production , it does 
not, in the leA^t, contribate to the elective 
revenue of the state , even though it furni^ 
^an individual pectupar^ revenue to him, who 
possesses it* ' . 



/ • f 
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Of JPtpuiation , (xtid qf its connexion vciA 

fTeabh, 

A. numerous jiopulation in easy^ circumstances 
is , at the same time , the end and the means 
of wealth. 

An opiiiion ,Tery generally prevails , which 
is nevertheless erroneous , thiat if the popula- 
tion of a state should increase, the wealth of 
each inhabitant of that state would be dimi- 
nished. Those , who. argue thus , draw their 
conclusions from the comparison which they 
make between a state and a family , and they 
say « when a family becomes more numerous , 
each of its, membL becomes les^ rich , and 
that the' saine 'OU£^ to hold good in regard 
to a nation. 

' This comparison is not just. We should not 
compare a fajqjMly , which^njoys a certain fixed 
revenue^ and whi<^ does nothing to. in^crease 
that revenue , with the great family of the state, 
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the whole revenue of which consists ii^ the snm 
of utilities , of various kinds, which is annually 
produced by the laborious, tuembers of that 
i^tate. 

Certainly , if in a state its idle or unem-' 
ployed -population should increase^ the oumbeir 
of poor would increase also , because , the sum 
of utility remaining th0 same , it would follow 
that what was consumed by the idle , would 
be so much taken from the con$un^ption of 
the I^bdrious ; but if the laborious part of 
the population increased , the case would be 
dififerent, each fu)*nishing his contingent to the 
aniount oFutility annually produced , each vvould 
be able \o have his share , without depriving 
another of .his. By disposing of the useful ar- 
ticles , which he has himself produced , Of a 
portion of those , to the production of which 
he has contributed , in o]*der to purchase the 
different kinds of useful articles prdduced by 
others y each individual will find himself sup- 
plied with different sorts of things capable of 
satisfying his^wants 6r various desires , although 
he may be employed in producing only one sort 
of these things. 

Wej often hear i» asserted that there is a 
superabundance of commc^dities , that there are 

too 
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too many producers aiid that to put a stop 
to the evil , we should endeavour to diminish 
the number of producers , or changed them 
into unproductive consumers. This would be 
precisely aggravating , instead of diminishing 

the evil. 

« 

ABM ' A 

There would never be too much of atiy 
merchandise , if we gave it away , for then all 
the world would present themselves as consu-* 
mers ; but if we will not- give it gratis , but 
require to be paid for it , it is then that the 
number of consumers diminishes. It is not, in 
reality consumers , that ard v^^anting , but payers* 

It is generally money that^ is demanded in 
payment , for merchandise , or for any pur6ha- 
sable article , but money is never otherwise 
considered than as an intermedial payment^ 
the rtal payment .which we desire to receive, 
is a useful article of some sort or other, ai$ a 
means of production , or as an article of con^ 
sumption* 

A shoe-maker it is true , £tsks 10 shillings 
for a pair of shoes : but it is so much leather 
to work with ^ so much bread for his is family 
etc. that he wishes in fact to receive in pay^ 
meiit ; so that if he received in payment fot 

16 
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the shoes , an ordep on different persons, to fur- 
nish him with, the same quantity of these va*- 
rious articles , a^ the pieces of money would 
procure for him, he would be satisfied. 

It is the same with every person , who sells 
any thing; he only considers money as a tran- 
sitory payment : the real, payment is , such' or 
£uch a thing at our choice, , 

We should never want money to buy any 
thing , if we could furnish the person , who 
wishes to sell 4 with those things , ^ which he 
wants to buy with our money , for sooner or 
later he desires to purchase something with 
this money. Momey is nothing but an order 
to -deliver to the bearer a certain quantity of 
guQLch or such a purchasable article ^ an order ^ 
which passes from hand to hand , without 
any person^s wishing to keep it^ except indeed 
that class of fools called misers. He , who only 
contributes to the production of one . sort of 
utility , cannot offer in payment the diffe^- 
rent sorts of useful things that are necessary 
for the vendor, he then disposes of the use- 
ful article which he has produced ^ for , mo- 
ney, and gives this money ( this Order to deliver 
to the bearer different kinds of useful things) 
4n payment : but that this order may be aval*' 
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kble and that yon may receive , in esrchange 
§ar it, 0ome kind of useful 'thing , this ni^eful 
thing must be produced by the laborious, 
and it is not by diminishing the number of 
producers , that we can increase the mass of 
useful things w4iich are, those that we desire 
definitively , and not money , which is only con- 
ndered as a transitory possession. There must 
therefore be an increase in the number of 
producers that thei^e may be an increase ' in 
the number of consumers, who could make 
a real payment in things that are useful i the 
only payment desired. 

Besides , how caii we increase the number 
of idle consumers, that is of those who ob- 
tain a pecuniary revenue, without producing 
any thing useful? We cannot increase tlje landed 
property , then it is only by taxes or donations 
that the pecuniary revenues of the unproduc" 
tive part of the community , such as monks 
and sinecnrisf« , can be supplied ; in that case, 
the money , that faHs into the hands of these 
drones of society, is so much taken from the 
pecuniary revenues ot those who pay the 
taxes or itiake donations, and in that case 
there would be no increase in 'the number of 
ccMksumers , that . is oif those who ^re in a 
condition to make ?a payment , the only dif-« 
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fer^^c^ will be , tbat the- paymfjit , which 
inight have been made by one , will be ina40 
}}j the other. 

Facts confirm the just|ie$9 of this reasoning. 

.In every country, where , from, various can-, 
pes , the unproductive classes have replaced 
the industrious or productive dosses , the num-* 
}}^r of consumers , or th^ population , have , at 
the same time , diminished. In Turkey and 
iParbary , the military class pf Tutks and Arabs 
having replaced a large pqrtion qf th(^ labo- 
rious population of Greece , Asia Minor and 
the northern coasts of Africa , the pumber of 
consumers and th^ wh<}le wealth of these 
countries have considerably dimiiiished. Since 
the reign pf Philip 1,1 the imgiense w^th o^thc^ 
Spanish clergy created a nmneirpqs nnprpduetive 
class, and con$equejil)y diipinished the x^^mber 
pf the productive , thi^ circumstaqce has been 
one of the principal cau^^s of the -diminished 
population and poverty pf Spain. .Since tho 
s^me period a eireumst^pice q^\t§ thp, royejrsei 
trwsforme^ tl^e J)uteh iuto ^u iiidystiipus race 
of jpeopl^ , tfee population a^d wf^^h of Hol- 
lana have therefojr^ eopsi^^f ^ly incrf^^^^ These 
facts SLi^e thejpelbre 1191 ^e^% ppppsitioiu to 4^0 
opiuion^ of \kop^ pe««p^ who. {^eteod* as w^ 
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observed at tha commencemeDt of this chapter, 
that to reinedy the want of wealth in a state, 
we ought to endeavour to reduce the number 
of producers and increase that of idl^ consu- 
mers; but it is by means quite the contrary, 
that we can attain the end which we pro-* 
pose. 

The same- truth may be demonstrated in a 
different way- The wealth of a nation is not 
a limited fortune liM that of a family , which 
has served as a cqmparison ^ to those , whose 
opinions we refute. This national wealth is 
in proportion . to the effkctipe revei^ue of the 
state : now by a suitable distribution of labour 
necessary to the production of different useful 
things , each individual may produce far beyond 
what is sufficient for his own consumption in 
fopd , clothing etc. sinc^ , notwisthstanding the 
immense number of idle persons that are to 
be found in almost every nation , every one 
may supply himself whith those things which 
satisfy not only his most essential wants, but 
a)so those of the second and third classes , 
or in other words , with the necessaries , the 
conveniexiGes and luxuries of liie. As Ipng the* 
refore as ^n acre of land on any part of the 
glo)>e remaii^f i^incultivated , or may he ren- 
dered uM»re productive by better cultivation^ 
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we onglit not to be allowed to say that po- 
pulation should be restrained any -where , for 
commerce makes but one country of the whole 
imiyerse. The most populous countries ard still 
far from having attained that degree of po- 
pulation , at which they might and ought to 
arrive. - 

^e whole question lies entirely in whatever 
is favourable or injurious to the active and well 
regulated employment of the different means 
of production, which states actually do , or may 
possess ) and in the distribution of this pro« 
duce among the producers. Countries , which 
can abundantly supply whatever supports a 
numerous population , a population , which they 
effectually supplied fonberly are actually un- 
peopled and miserable , in conl^quenee of the 
causes which , in these countries ^. are opposed 
to the proper employment of their different 
means of production and to the equitable dis- 
tribution of the produce obtained. 

' . , 

. It is by no means the v^nt of thci means 
of subsistence , that limits the population of 
states , as some authors have advanced , since 
countries, such as Poland and Barbary, which 
furnish in abundance the finest com , have a 
irery limited population. The great dispropor* 
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tion of fortunes ia one of tliese states , and 
the want of security for pei:sons aad property 
in the other ^ are the real causes . of theij^ thinly 
scattered population and misery. 



If, in consequence of the too. unequal 
tribution of pecuniary revenues , the unpro- 
ductive class is supplied with different things 
capable of satisfying * the varipu$ wants of man, 
by giving Viery little in paym<^nt to those whi^ 
produced them by their labour, both the pro- 
duction and the population will^ at the same 
time, be discouraged. But-, say our opponents, 
do not the rich landlords , fund holders , and 
capitalists of every description, pay. in money 
for things with. which they are supplied by 
the laborious classes ? Granted , .but we wiU 
ask in onr turn , whence comes the money 
of these landlords ^ fund holders, and capita- 
lists ? lit oomes from the taxes , rent , in« 
terest etc winch are paid directly or indiT 
rectly by these same industrious classes* The 
money, which ur giv^n in paymentr for .arti- 
cles of consumption , by the rich and unpro- 
ductive classes to the laborious and productive 
classes , * was reallyfurnished in the first ins- 
4ance by the last to the first class , by 
the payment of. taxes , rent , interest etc\ so 
that 9 in iact , both the money and th^ article 
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€X>iisiuiiptioii are fiiinushed to the nnprodnc- 
five class lor almost nothing , ilt those coon- 
tries where rent and taxes are e]ccessively 
high , as in Ireland , where the fiurmer , to 
pay his rent to his landlord who lives in 
England , is obliged 'to sell the whole annual 
produce of his fields , the whole increase of 
his cattle and all 'tiie fleeces of his flocks. He 
only reserves his crop of potatoes , some milk 
and a little flax, in order that he may have 
a scanty supply of Tood and clothing for him^ 
telf and his Wretched family , and it is Vrith 
the same money given by the farmer , that 
the landlord purchases this same cofn , cattle 
and wool , with which he and his numerous 
valets aise clothed' and fed. Iril the first place 
the' money comes to the farmef'in the next 
place both the money and the commodities go to 
the landlord, and to sum up the whole , the 
idle projprietor has almost all , arid the labo- 
rious farmer little or nothing: No wonder that 
the population of Ireland ar6 poor and wref^ 
ched. Though this country, comparatively spesi^ 
king , may be f;e^koned populous , yd; , were 
it not for the defects inhereM in its institU'^ 
tions and customs , it might be still more 
populous and much happier. In the United 
S^ies , where those who cultivate the ^land , 
pay little or no rent^ where the industrious 

classes 
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elasMft pay few taxes, the population, as might 
be exp4»cted, kicreMBs iini^dly and is^ for the 
most . pert , ki easy eircumStaaces* 

It is 5 not onlj^ ihose who work with their 
hands , titeit form the laborioos class , but all those 
who contribute of themselves ^ in aiiy yay wha- 
tever , to l^e production h^ whatever is useful 
io man., though in a way purely ititellectuaL 
By the denomination of industrious classes f 
we are not to understand the working classes 
mily, but we* should also range in thfese classes^ 
sovereigns and their ministers , who , by their 
labour , promote the 'good of the btate , the mi^ 
litary, who insure the public tranquillity; lear- 
ned ' men and writers , who enlighten and ins- 
tmet miuakiud ; thdse certainly cannot be ranged 
in the Miprodnctive classed* The persons, who 
ought really to^ be called idle , are those who^ 
neither by their physical or intelectual facui* 
ties , contribuie to iAw plrodbction of any one 

useful lAiiig, 

> 

A iramerous population is not only a cause 
and the means of ^nsiderable production and 
consequently of wMlth, but is even the ne-* 
cessary condition of great national wealth* 

"We should call- to mipd that the wealth of 

17 
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a nation ig ihcasured by its eflfeelive revenue, 
and that this revenue is composed of tli^e mass 
of di£Ferent usefiil articles of consumption, which 
this nation has annually at its disposal: we have 
also seen that the Hegrtee of utility of different 
articles of consumption ^ is measured by the in- 
convenience that would result irpni the .priva- 
tion ^f those articles Now^ let uk' siqppose a 
family in middling circumstaiices, possessing an 
income of only 80 L. a year , it is clear that 
the sum of utility, that this family* would derive 
firom the additioi^ of 80 L. to its revenue , woUld 
he much greater , than if the sttm of 80 L. were 
added to the revenue of a family possessing 
800 L. ^a year^ because a greater ttumber of 
taore important wants would bc/ satiifi^d in the 
former case than in the latter. The vva^t. of food 
and clothing is a more Important wai»t £6r a 
family 9 than the want of a theatrical rje^resen*^ 
tation, for greater inconvenience would arise 
from the privation ^ th^t which serves to sa- 
tisfy one of these wants than the.oiher. Now 
there is a linftt to the quantity of important 



yvants. Qm^ family cannot have as many im- 
portant vfflKts as two , nor two , «s ten. Now, 
let^ us suppose that thjs supposition of a state 
increases , in one case , by a family possessing 
an income of 5000 L. a year, and in andther case, 
by teu families possessing each 500 a year.; wo 
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may venture to affirme that, though the in- 
crease in the pecnniary revenues in both cases 
would be the same, the increase in the popu- 
lation will have' been the cause of an increase 
in the wealth of the state , because the sum 
of utility , which the ten revenues of 500 L. 
of the families would produce, would be greater 
than that produced by the single revenue of 
5000 L. possessed by* one family only. 

Upon this principle , we may perceive that , 
with an equality of pecuniary revenues in a 
state , there may be a diminution of wealth , 
if there is a diminution of population ; and 
with an equality of population and of the total 
pecuniary revenue, there may be a diminutioH 
in the total wealth of the state , in case ^f too 
great a disproportion in the distribution of pe- 
cuniary revenues. 

If the whole population of the earth werer 
reduced to one family, notwithstanding it pos- 
sessed all the land and all the treasures of the 
globe/, it would be a miserable family. 

What then becomes of the system of that 
author (*) , who is always afraid of an increaser 

{*) Maltbus. • 
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of popalation , who considers small pax ^ pla- 
ces, wars apd £uiiV(ie , as saitable and proper 
to. maiatain a just proportion betyFeen- the 
population and the means of sobsistenoe , who 
blames the as^tance afforded to foondlin^ 
ancd indigent workmen , who thinks the wa- 
ives of hJbourers too high becaose their finniliea 
pot perishing through starvation, the,popD]a-»* 
tion composed of labourers would become sa- 
perabundant ; without examining the odious^ 
ness of this doctrine in' a moral p<Hn^ of^viow, 
we .may aflGurm that it is entirely erroneous io 
regard to the science that we are treating of 
as connected with public and private weajtiu 



CHAPTER XIII. 



Qfpripdte Interest as connected vckh public 

wealth. 

VVb beg to remind the reader that wealth is 
measured by the extent of the reyemie and 
that the revenue is greater or le§B», aceor«- 
ding to the power we possess of procuring 
aanuidly a greater or less mass of tilings ca- 
pable of satisfying our various wants and de^ 
sires. 

According to this definition , it is easy to see 
that the wealth, of a nation , that is to say 
tiio greatnfiiss of its revenue , is meaenrod by 
the amounft of. its annual production of llungs 
serviiig to satisfy our different wants and de-* 
sires : for generally speaking , this nation ean-* 
not havC' annually the use .or enjoyment of 
these thills , unlioss by producing them an- 
nually* 



the oase- is diffisrent in* reeard to eiach 
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of things which do or may come annually 
into his possession , is not measured by the 
annual production of those things to which 
this individual has contributed , but almost 
solely to is pecuniary revenue. Such or such 
a person , belonging to the unproductive class, 
has the yearly enjoyment of a multitude of 
things , the most insignificant of which he has 
not produced himself, whilst an industrious 
man , a labourer for instance , can scarcely have 
the hundredth part of the com which his an* 
Bual labour has produced. 

The importance^ of each personV pecuniary 
revenue regulates almost entirely the quantity 
of things of which he has annually the- en- 
joyment. 

The whole efifective revenue of a nation 
is divided annually, it is true, amopg all the 
individuals composing that nation, but only in 
proportion to the pecuniary revenue' that each 
possesses, and not in propCHrtion tp what he 
contributes annually to this effective revenue. 
A nation cannot increase it» wealth without 
increasing its annual produce, but it is suffi- 
cient for an individual , in order to become 
richen, to increase his pecuniary revenue , be- 
4;ause it is^in piroportion to the pecuniary reve* 
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aue , and Mt to the mass of produetion to 
whick he cMttrflbutes , that he becomes pos-^ 
seasor of things capable of satisfying his viiriov^s 
wants and dteirce. 

Every person who , by his phy^cal or inr 
tellectual £Eiculties ,. contributes directly or in- 
directly to the production of any useful thing, 
furnishes his contingent to the general^ stock of 
the national revenue; this contingent is ^^eater 
or less according to his participation in the 
quantum of utility produced ; but his sh^re 
in the annual, distribution , is not in propor- 
tion to 4us contingent., but in proportion tp 
the amount of his pecuniary revenue* 

A jnst equilibrium between the pecuniary 
revenues of individuals and the share which 
they contlribnte to the national revenue , is fa- 
TouArable to the wealth of the state ; for the 
eaaai of all the pecuniary revenues can* only 
procure that which is 'produced annually. If 
the unproductive class absorbs the greatest part 
of the annual production , and if the produ- 
cers be able to obtain only^ the smallest part', 
^e production will, on that account, be dis- 
couraged , and the state will be poor. We see 
this to be the case iii those countries , where 
the great revenues belong only to the elerg^ 
and nobility , as in Spain and * Russia. 
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To increase I«s wealth , an induridnal needb 
only direct his efforts towards, tibe uAGrease of 
his pecuniary revenue , wfaeaeas a state can 
only enrich itself by increasing its aaanal pro-^ 
duction. There are many cases, where an in- 
dividual , by increasing his revenue , injures , 
instead of contributing to this production. For 
example Vvhen an exclusive privilege is gran-* 
ted to carry one any trade or manufacture or 
any branch of comn^erce, it most frequently 
happens , that those who enjoy this mono- 
poly , ' get rich , but the restrictions , with 
which Iree production is shackled, have the 
effect of diminishing the total produce; the 
consequence is a diminution in the sum total 
of the national wealth. 

. • 

Every oiie prefers that which tends rather 
to raise the price of what he seljb , «thaa tp 
incrisase the quantity of the san^ airticlef for 
it is by the high price , orather than by the 
quantity , that an individual makes a profit on 
what he sells. Thus an engrossment, of any 
commodity, which raises the priee^ v?ithout 
increasing the quantity ^ is a pra^^ice fr0qaen' 
tly employed , under the nanie of sp^uktioa, 
to increase particular fortunes ; b(kt whe« spe- 
culation raises th^ price pf. articles of ^ first 
necessity , misery shines the in ran)u of the pror 

ductive 
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diictiT^ classes and consequently diminishes the 
tna^ of production ^ we . see then ' that this 
source of individual wealth occasions k dimi.^ 
nation in the wealth of the state* 

Individual intePBst, therefore^ seldoin .aiccordd 
with public interest. It is not without much 
caution that we should admit the arguments 
of those who endeavour to prove , that what 
is very advantageous to the class to which 
they belong , is / at the same time ^ very ad- 
vantageous to the state/ In examining the dif* 
ferent -sources of the fieyenues, of individuals, 
we shall have occasion to point out the cap- 
tious arguments that have been- advanced at 
different times to persuade ; either the govem" 
meirt or • the public , that such or such a 
measure wouM contribute very much %o ' the 
general advantage « whereas ). in fact the inte-- 
rest only of som^ individuals vvpuld be pro- 
moted , and that of the public would , in rea^ 
lity , hi injures. 



Jy 
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CHAPTER' XIV. 



Ctf tike efficU qf the inequaiiijr iff Fortunes 
on tiie production qf JVealth. 

JDbforb we commence oar researches on .the 
effects produced .by th^ inequality of fortunes 
on the creation of riches, we beg to recal 
the reader^s attention to the fpllowing funda- 
mental principle^: ' 

* • 

1*' That fortunes . are >in proportion to the 
revenues. 

2^' That revenues consist of the quantity of 
' useful things that do or may come 
annually into ojar possession. 

3^^^ That the effective an4 inunediiate utility 
of articles of consumption consists in 
' ' the property , which they possess , of 
satisfying immediately and of themselves, 
one or more of our viirious wants or 
desires. • 

jjtuy That the degree of utility of articles 
of Consumption b measured by the 
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imporfaiice and quantity <^ wsuits and 
desires , that* they are capdble of sar^ 
tisf ying. 

5tvj xhat the in^portance of these wan1;s 
syid desire^ is in proportion to the 
inconvenience that would arise if 
these wants or ^osires were not sa- 
tified. . X 

* 

Qtuy Xhat the rank which a thing eMa|^es 
. in regard to its degr^ of ntijyity ^ i^ 
determined by the .greaftet' or less in*- 
convenience .we generally Mperienc^ 
Iby being deprived of it ; and we c^ 
form a pretty just idea of thb ipcon- 
venience by <rf>serving what the head of 
a femily generally determines on rer 
trenching nil is e^cpensesyin the event of 
a- diminution m his pecuniary reven^^f* 



According t<( this, bans » wd Kee that ob* 
jects of tibe^ first lifceessiiy , thoae jprhich are 
in^piensaUe . to the food , clothing and lod- 
ging of families , hold the first rank amon^ 
useful things , that they belong to the first 
degree of Utility; that in the next rank aro 
ebjeeto ef mere conlre«eace. and lastly, \\^ 
objects of luxury are linked in the third da-^ 
gree df utilities. 



Now* let' us escamine what' takes place in 
ppoportioQ a& fortunes beoome- more .unequal. 

Let us pappose a state coiQposed of |00 
fainilies , having each a yearly revenue of 50 L. 
arising from any source, and that the tbtal 
^pecuniary value of the articles of consumption, 
annually produced in this «tate, amfounted to 
5000 L. As we have before remarked , , the 
pecuniary revenues determined the share that 
each could obtain in the distribution of the 
total mass of the annual produce; we see that 
the whole of this proiduction of useful things, may 
kave been acquired by these hundred families 
and that eaeh had an equal «hare. If each of 
these .families, supposing that the soil of the 
country which they inhabit , be • fertile , and 
supposing that they exercise the most useful 
crafts , applies itself laboriously to the produc- 
tion of the most useful articles of consump^ 
tion , there is no doubt but that opufence and 
poverty would be unknon^n in ^mh a state 
and that each family would be in tolerably 
easy circumstances. ^ - 

Let us suppose, which is more likely to be 

true , for sucl} an equality in the pecuniary 

'revenues cannot exist , as nature herself has 

not distributed to all men an equal capacity 
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(or aeqairiiig« ibrtones, Idt ns suppose that the 
5000 L.,.from circumstances either natural or 
poUtical, should be divided as follows: 

* * » 

I/. h. L. ^ 

4o Fflmili^ at. 35 « looo Lom p«r family a5 Total lost moo -y 

3o A7o 4t 55 «_io5o <//f<i di#a i5 dito dito 45o f ^^^o 

30 dito at 5o « looo mm n m m « 

8 cfifo ■ at 120 « 960 Gain |>er fifmily 70. Total gain 56o ^ 

1 dito at 3o0 m Boo dito dito a5o dito dito- ^5o > i4do 

X dito at 690 M 690 dito dito 64o cfi/o dito 64o J 



200 Families. ' 5ooo ReTennes. 



What wiD be the result of this commence^ 
ment of inequaUtj iu the division of the pe- 
cuniary revenues of this state ? The 1'* and 
2^ classes viill not be able to purchase any 
Joager certain articles of the first utility ; the 
production of them vvill therefore be considera- 
bly diminished.* But the 1450 L. taken from 
the revenues of the first aiid second classes will 
be employed by the. 4*^ .5*^ and 6^ in purcha- 
sing , over and above what they had been accus«^ 
tomed t6 buy , certain articles of more conve- 
nience , but of the same cosj^ price as « those 
which the first and second classes are no long 
or able -to. buy , but .however of less real uti- 
lity , recollecting that the utility of things is 
in proportion to the inconvenielice we expe-» 
lience from the privation of them* 
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Two effeiits result from this- QUeqdal divisioii 

of revenues : . 

• • • 

1*^ A diminntion in the sum total of effec- 
tive utility produced annually in this state , 
that is to say , in its effective reyenue , for as 
we have just seen , there was a greater quantity 
of utility in the objects previously produced to 
satisfy the demand made by the classes depri- 
ved of thf^ revtmue of 1450 L. tha:n in the 
articles subsequently demanded J>y the classes 
who had experienced an increase in their re- 
venue , to the ..amount of the same sum of 
1450 L. 



» » 



2* Effect : a commencement of poverty in 
the state; for forty families would be reduced 
from 50 L. to 25 year. This diminution in 
the revenue of' each woiild oblige these families 
to submit to the .privation of many things 
that would have been very useful to them , 
and poverty is nothing eke than the want of 
useful things. 

These two incohvieniences ^ arising from the 
Ttnequai division of pecuniary revenues , become 
mtfch more seriotos and important, in proper- 
tioli as . the inequality increases. ' 

• • • • 

Let. lis ta^e ior a second, exampk this new 



k 
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division of the 9000' L. pecuniary revenues 
among the hundred families. 

L. li* ' li* . Ta, 

70 Familiet at 18 1360 I^Mt per family 3>i Total lost is4o 1 

;ib dito at 5o 600 dito ditop ao ditc diio 4oo J ^^ 

6 cfifo at 5o 3oo, ■ N a N a 

3 <f{to at i5o 5oo Gain per (aniily 100 Total gain 300 \ 

' 1 diio at 5oo > 5oo dito diio 45o dito dito 45o > 264o 



. 1 dito at flo4o 9o4a diio diio 1990 ifiY* dito 1990 
100 FainUiea. 5ooo fievenuea. 



} 



IV e perceive by this example 9 how mocll 
more sejrious still are the two inoonveaiepces 
that we have just signalized, viz, a diminution 
in the . sum of real and effective utility which 
bad heretofore been .produced , and an iucreasa 
of poverty and misery in the bi^lk of the po- 
pulation* 

The increase of 1 990 L, . in the revenue of 
the last family will certainly hot give birth 
to so great an amount of real utility , as if 
these 1990 L. of revent^ had reinailied at the 
disposal of the 70 families who have lost 32 L. 
of the revenue of 50 , which they possessed; 
We see besides that 70 families have been re- 
duced to poverty and misery that one only 
might enjoy opulei|ce. 

It is however this disproportion in the division 
of revenues , that exists in most states. 
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By multiplying by .1i)0,00Q the number of 
families and of pecuniaVy. : revenue^ mentioned, 
in the last table ,and by dividing the revenues 
of the 6 classes among a greater number o( 
classes from 5 L. t9 5 li. and from 50 L. to 
50 L., we shall have a pretty correct idea of th6 
number of families in France , of the amount 
of their pecuniary . revenues , and of the distri- 
bution of these revenues. Whence we ipay^ 
judge of the injurious effect that so great a 
J&sproportion in the distribution of its pecu- 
niai^r revenues produces on the wealth of this 
state. It is true that this disproportion exists 
in a still greater * degree *in other states , but 
they are generally reckoned less rich than 
France, which -confirms the principle , that 
we have laid down, that a great dispropor- 
tion in the pecuniary revenues of individuals, 
is very nnfavourable to national wealth. 

The prodigious increase in the wealth of 
the United States of America may be chiefly 
ascribed to the circumstance of there being 
little disproportion in the pecuniary revenues, 
whilst in the colonies, formerly belonging to 
Spain in South America , where the private 

fortunes were enormous , the incirease in ih^ 

« 

publie wealth was hardly »''perf^ptib|p* - 
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In Eagland, the great disproportion in pri- 
vate fortunes arose prmcipally irom the threo' 
following causes. 

1** The right of primogeniture , which con* 
centfates in a £qw hands the great landed pro- 
perties. 

2^ The enormons accumulation of taxes, which 
sdbsorbs a portion of the slender pecuniary reve- 
nues of the bulk of the mdostrious population ; 
and from which are derived the immense re- 
venues of fund holders and public funetionaries» 
with or without filhctions. 



Th^ third cause arises from the circumstance « 
that manuiacturing or commercial undertakings, 
in order to be beneficial , require an immense 
eajntal, which limits the number of those who 
have it in their power to embark in such un- 
dertakings. The number of paupers supported 
by the poor tax is also very considerable in 
this st^te. 

It has been i:emar]^ed that poverty . marches 
in the train of opulence , but , I think , thei 
general causes of this fact have not been sa^ 
tis&K2torilv accounted i<i^r. 
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The example of Russia and Poland proves 
liow much the unequal distribution of pecu- 
niary revenues is injurious to the increase of 
the wealth of a state. Such is the fertility of 
Poland and of the southern provinces of Russia, 
that these countries have been considered al- 
most as the granaries of Europe. The cfuantities 
of corn exported annually firom these countries, 
by the ports of Dantzick and Odessa , are im- 
mense. The north of Europe is , in a great 
measure, supplied by the corn exported firom 
the first of these ports , and the south of Eu- 
rope by that exported from the second. 

'Hus example proves , though some authors 
have asserted the contrary , that p^^miation 
does not always keep pace with the means 
of subsistence ; it is not the want of food 
or of a fertile soil which is the cause of the» 
poverty and small population of these coun- 
tries but the very unequal division there of 
pecuniary revenues , which causes a greater 
demand , amongst the unproductive dasses , for 
articles of luxury than for articles of ne- 
ces^ty; little money is expended in procu— 
ring com , but a great deal in procuring silks , 
costly filmitnre, pictures, statues, and jewds; 
articles which have , however , less effective 
utility, compared with their value in moneys 
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than those which are necessary for hnman sob-* 
sistence. 

By means of this great disproportian in the 
peeoniary revenues , Poland is , as it were 4 
deprived of her natural . fertility. The peasantt 
in cultivating; the land , makes it -pipodttee , in 
feet, not com for the country , but frequently 
frivolous toys. In Poland , a rich nobleman ^ 
wishes to purchase 100 L. worth of jeweb, 
he sells the com, which has been produced 
with nracli pain and &dMn^ by the peaiSalit, 
to a jew and purchases of him the jewels; th4 
eom no hmfpsr^ elistt for Poland , it has bees 
tramfermed ^ as far as it reg^i^db this coiuiiiyi 
if I may bo allowed tlm expMtsidn , int» it^hiU 
gewi^aws. 

The gneat inequality of fortunes is the prm*^ 
eipal cause why the pecuniairy price of thinga 
so seldom accords with the&r degree of utility ^ 
and why so mtoy frivolous thingp» find pur- 
chasers aA tery high prioe^; wUtlst other things, 
of mutdi greater utilifty , al^ purchased at a 
very chilap^ rote : the productimi of the fini 
is , in thir case , encouraj^edFto the detriment o£ 
the seeoi^ , and'^^ ooeordin^; to the- principles 
which Ve have laid' down , it fbllows^ that a 
great diminutioa vvontd take- place in' the smu. 
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t>f useful articles annually produced, that i&in 
the national wealth. 

A much esteemed author has said that a state 
which exports articles of the first necessity, 
and imports articles of luxury , carries on a 
very advantageous commerce. We hold quite a 
contrary opinion., and what we have just ad-^ 
sauced, seems to justify suflBeiently our^senti* 
•ment* 

. We thiuL then that ^ by the commerce which 
Lyons cairies on with Warsaw, France is a 
^eater gainer than Poland, because,. with re^ 
gard to the public wealtk of these two states, 
the tpiantity of corn imported into France y 
possesses more effective utility, than the^qnaa-^^ 
tity of silk imported in exchange into Poland, 
although the Amount of the value in* money 
of these two articles of eoaun^rce hsts^ been 
pretty nearly e<{ual« 

4 

How little soever we reflect oa the seriousi 
inconveniences that result from a great di&^ 
proportion in the pecuniary revenues of a state, 
we are astonished ^hat. any person can advo-^ 
cate in earnest , those measures, which tend 
to increase this disproportion, such a^ laws, 
the . effect of which is to create large . landed^ 
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properties. The inequality of fortanes comes 
but too frequently in a natural way , without 
its being necessary to make laws to aggravate 
the evil. 

We have seen the pernicious effects , which 
a very great disproportion of fortunes produ- 
ces on the population and wealth of states ; 
we might also point out the calamitous ef- 
fects of this unequal division in a moral point 
of view. In fact to how many vices of every 
description do not the extremes of opulence and 
poverty give rise ? But bythe nature 'of this 
work we must confins us to the conside- 
ration of the subject with reference to the 
increase or diminution of wealths 

We are far , however, from thinking that laws' 
should intervene directly in this division of re- 
venues to render them all equal ; that &a agiia^ 
rian law , for example , should level all the lan- 
ded property ^ or that laws should be^ enacted to 
regulate traded and commerce, for the purp^ose' 
of equalising , if possible , the reyenttes arising* 
from these sources. • 

We think on. the contrary, thati a certain ine- 
quality in fortanes is favourable tO' the' increase 
of general, wealths A degi^ee. of ease in circams-* 
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tances somewhat siipeiior to ^hat which would 
result from au equal distribution of revenues , 
is , iu general ^ favourable to the free expansion 
of the intellectual faculties of man \ for it is 
still more by his intelligence than liy his phy^ 
sical force ^ that he is able to multiply the things 
which satisfy our wants and desires. Jn re^^rd 
to mechanical force , seven men only equal one 
horse , and an ass is equal to three men ; but 
by his intellectual capacity, man masters the 
physical force of nature and of animals and ap- 
plies it to the production of whatever is useful 
to him. . 

It is very certiin that, when a man is compelled 
from his infancy to employ his time continually 
in mechanical labour , his intellectual faculties , 
not bei^ extoeised in a suffioidnt or snitdle 
manner , are necessarily wcsiLened and miNre 
confined* 



v*> 



The more i^e cam vary onr oociiffitioaa& ^ the 
HMNpe 4 by. Ao very natwe of these ocifiJ^iatioiiS) 
we eaf^ find opportunities of exeroi^g mur 
intellectual faculties , the mote « probnUy , 
these Acuities will become expanded and gain 
in euwgy^ With' a &w eseeptlonsr^ it is amtfiig 
tiio elepgy> kwyers, physidiana ,and Htvati , and 
not m th«^ obfl» of actinns and labourers^ thai 
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the most frequent examples are to be found of 
the greatest expansion of the intellectual facul- 
ties. All these men are , however , born with an 
equal degree of intelligence ; opportunities only 
of calling it forth 9 give rise to the diffe- 
rence' vvhich we have remarked. Now a certain 
degree of ease in our circumstances furnishes 
a thousand means of improving our intellec- 
toal faculties. 

Classical studies , the cultivation of different 
sciences , scientific travels , are things that cost 
dear and afe out of the reach of those who 
possess but slender fortunes. 

Great opulence does not appear to be favou* 
fable to the enlargement of the intellectual fa- 
culties: in this situation we have very little oc-r 
casion for the exercise of our intelligence ; be- 
sides, the intellectual faculties, frequently blunted 
by the over-indulgence of sensual pleasures, 
which too generally accompanies great wealth, 
lose their energy* 

It is V. therefore, a tettsin degree of ease in 
t^ui^ circumstances , that is best calculated to un- 
fold our intellectual faculties , faculties which , 
as we have before observed ^ form one of our 
ipal means of production^ ' 



i^ Of the £FraCT& OF tqs /£ Book 1'^ 

A certain iBeq^uatky in tlie . f qrtmies of indi- 
viduals i& beside;^ necessary for tke greatest pro- 
d^iiction of W4»al1^h , because without this inequ^ 
lity no persoA :COttl(t hate ^t his disposal that 
mass of nieans of production , whether ia raw 
materials, tpipls, machines and" vother m^^irumeiifs 
of production, ^r active physical force, >ybiQ^ 
are freqaently necessary to obtain; certain k^dUr 
of produci^, *? ' ♦^^ v ,. ^ 



• f • < • • • 




Different eiilerprises , ;wbether ;4<y^«4M>pciif««» ^ 

agricultural or manufacturing, req^ir^ a c^it^gphBL 

mass of these means^ of production;, or, in o\hf^ 

terms^ an effective capital ; np^^ as money is the 

universal means of acquisition, in possessing' it we 

pdssess?^, effective, capitaki* ,T0te. possession of a 

certain tnass of pecii^^nij^iry capital is> theisefor^ ^ 

favourable to the above menticined eatei^irises y 

which, require the union pf sevel*^ X^ea^^ 4>f 

production, such , for .insfalice , as a(grji^tiiral 

improvements on an extensive §eal)^, large m^^ 

nufacturies and different kinds of commerci^ 

enterprises which could /not be undertaken 

without a large individual capital; opulence is 

not ho we ver necessary for l^hese undertaking^ , 

CQKnpanies , shares , or a moderate. for*E|i|e ^ 

accompanied by credit, are s.uffici«ftt to. put in 

activity undertakings of this de^i^fiioii^ even 

on a large scale. . , t ./. ;.. /. .. . 

- We 
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We ^e 1 therefore , that a certain inequality 
in 4he division of fbrimes ^ vrhidh extends fr6m 
; pediocr^ty to great ease in our circumstances, 
is favourable to the- increase of public wealth, 
but that great opulence and extreme poverty , 
its tisual concomit|iii , on \he eonti^y, impo*^ 
verish a state* - - ' ' 

If on the one hand e4^ circumstances akid 
not ppulenee , are ia;^ottJBable to th^ wealth of 
statcisv oil ^Ir^cftner h^^d>:;silu^tioii. bordering 
op: pOM^rty, .but jnot--ptrfCf^y ioelf , is also fa- 
vourflM ta^ it« It is unfortunately true , that 
a certain ^class must be reduced ,s|lqiQfit5 dis- 
tress « be^joftv l) h i ! y "yould^^biHit to some very 
laborious emplv^iwiits iAr to certain disagreable 
t occupations, y€ii^' useful certainly, but which 
they would hot' follow , unless forced by a si- 
tuation approaching to poverty but not poverty 
itself , for poverty leads to vice and immorality ^ 
which are obstacles to the increase of popula- 
tion and consequently to the increase of the 
wealth of; the state. ' 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Qf the Sources (tf pecuniary JEiefenues in 

general: 

f EOM its having been remarked , that those per- 
sons who gained more money, annnally than they 
spent , enriched themselves , and increased their 
revenue, an erroneous conclusiosi has been drawn, 
viz that , for a state to enrich itself , ^ was neces- 
sary that more money should be imported annually 
into that state , than was exported. It is from this 
lalse conclusion that the system of the balance of 
^commerce of the precious metals arose , and which 
also induced a belief, that the amount of,. the 
pecuniary revenue of a nation could only increase 
Sn proportion to the increase of the precious 
metals in that state. We think it is not difficult 
to refute these two assertions. Let us for the 
present examine the last only. We will return to 
the first when we treat of external commerce. 

There exists , it is said , rather a singular 
jcustom in a certain part of Westphalia, where 
(cash is scwce. The inhabitants of the country ga 
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once a year , on a fixed day, to the neighbouring 
town , to regulate , with a kind of bankers, the 
prices of the different sorts of agricultural pro-* 
duce , for the ensuing year. These bankers and 
the country people regulate, at the same time , 
the price of the different articles that the latter 
will have occasion for/ from the town. These 
bankws then open accounts current with their 
different customers , crediting the country - 
people with the articles that they send to towqt 
and debiting them with those that they receive 
in return. These accounts are settled every 
year^ the parties having occasion &r very little 
money to adjust their balances. 

We see that the annual -effective revenue of 
these country - people consists 1'* of the rurati 
produce , which they keep for themselves j 2^^ of 
vvhat they recdive annually from the town in 
exchani;^ for their com , butter etc» 

If<)W, It h dear, ffaal if ftiey were to double 
Cbeir annuafl prMhiee, the' portion ', wbidb they 
ibould keep , aoad ihat , which they eoidd send 
to the town, wnidd Ife doubled, tod eonsei* 
^quentity tbaft fheir effective- revenue would bd 
^doublel. Yhe tftisans and trad^men of tbie 
lown mi^t , m the s^nSoe manner , double Hieir 
'cfiective refenue and aB'this mrg^t take plaee^ 
<wt^c^t BSf increase on the ^eurtent eoitt, ae^ 
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the same sums of money ifvr<m)d ^iffi^ce to pay 
l)ie different l)^^dkmce5&. ' . i / ' 

' If ow , let us suppose that instead of the' ac- 
counts current abovie mentioned , it'w'as' Agreed 
that the Bankers, upon the receipt of each in- 
voice, of goods sent from the country ,' should 
give 'their bills ,' payable at the end' of the Veiar^ 
and' tliiat ' th§ country people ' Vfere to "^do" the 
same for the goods w^ich tHey receiVe^ fHnA 
the town. )ft' is cT^ar that this a^rangd^ent VoiiYil 
come to the same thing , as ihe saiiie quiinmy 
of inoney as before would be sufficient to ba- 
lance these bills whether the produce and* de- 
mand were doubled or not. 



• '• * 1. 1 ?.i» 



Let us suppose, lastly, [that ' instead of there 
.^eing a' total lack of specie, ]Aere is sufficient 
*to pay for the first goods sen^ aiwl ireceive'd by 
one and the other of these parties , and,' instead 
of sending bills in payiiient for each parcel of 
^^piodp jcr.Qwn pieces s^rere^^ttcf^* . Whjsi^' the potm- 
Ui^JH^n f?jids5;X.. worth of gfi^^ tp, his.banl^er^ 
rtl^v letter will send hon SO^crowfi piecfS9.*and 
the^> sfuuie 20 crowf^ pi^cR^ will be Remitted to 
,%^e banker whe;ai^)ie, ^j^ds the cpuniU'tyrtnan 5 ly 
iVfprtl^ pf,, goods frqni,;the tqwn« If '^e produce 
)>oth in the town aii4 cpuntry should be;df>fib^ed 
an4 iif 4iis:^ftd of making t^.o ^emitt^n^^e/i ^^nmy 
l»ey w4 6W^aiwinftVyjthey^^^^ tajn^^lbni;, 
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ihe sfime 20 crowp pieces would be Mooitted from 
llie country to tl|e towti ^nd vice ¥0rs&, four times 
Jifi^Bf^ the year , instead of jtwice, and without a 
greater quantity, of coin being necessary ; the 
pecuniary and effective rerenues of the inhabi- 
tants of the town and country will have been 
doubled solely by the.eflSect of a double pro^ 
ductipn and a d'oid^Ie circulation* 

We may now easily perceji]ife .that this last 
case , that is to say , that of the circulation of 
the crown pieces from the tradesman' to the 
producer and from the producer to theixades- 
maU. ,a^ a oonsumer , is iJbe. case of every stat^ 
where there exists an internal ' commerce ; and 
that the pecuniary revenues of the inhabitants 
may increase y merely by , ap ^porease, of produc- 
tioa atnd circulation, without the necessity of 
an aogmeutation o^ the current coin. Besides ^ 
pfomises of moneyf, at sight or after date, may, 
in many cases , supply the place of a metallic 
currency in a country where sound political 
*i»stiUi1ioils ensure a permanent credit* 

We shall npw examiue the different soiureen 

of individnail ; peoipiiary jrevepues. 

« 

When an individual keeps for himself the aur* 
Bual produce of the capital /which fate poBse»- 
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I 

fies , as ^ tot lilstanGg, his corU, his eiittle , th^ 
game ^hich he kiUs , ttnA the fish • that he' cat- 
ches , tUs anhikal prddttce fortes hb direct ^ 
fcctive rJBTenue. 



•» % 



Bat vrheh he sells thb produce of his <$apital', 
or lets out the catpital itself, h^ then acquires d 
pecuniary revenue. As the greater part 'df the 
revenues of individuals are pecuniary reveuaes^ 
we shall therefore treat of these revehuiBS more 
particularly. * 

4 

/ 

' Landed proprietoi^ deri^ ttieir p^cunia!^ 
i^evehiies &otA the refttk of k^ » hastes ^ nutteb 

etc. ; • ' ■ ^ 



The peJninis^ fetehuies of th^e , iHrh6] 
moveable peifsimal phH>p!erty are derived §forh 
the iHtereM idf filoney aftid itbrh ^ hite 0f dl^ 
ferihi means of )^ed|i^dttc^ $\sdi as ii^faitti0S> 
horses , dtiipk ^e. 

The pos^^ors'df iinnufteriid eafkA 4etWd 
their pecuniary revenues : 1 *' from the possession 
<6f 'peifsotiA physi^ fytch , lah^M^ers , foir Ins- 
tance , properiy sb dA^ , ItHk^ let to hii% , % 
the day, or for any longer period ,. their phy- 
lAeA ^Mfe. ^ Vt€»k >tibe ffbssesi^ta ^ isit^ec- 
tiled eaj^^ity tod lK)qiiii^d *kiK9vi^d^ ; suofa « 
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school masters, physiGians, lawyers, authors et^« 
who derive their incomes from the remunera- 
tion , which they receive for the employment of 
this capacity and knowledge. It seldom happens 
that a vvorkman possesses physical force only ; in 
general he possesses at the same time, a certain 
degree of intelligence and acquired knowledge , 
ploughmen^ bl^glLsmiths etc. for instance , be^des 
their , mechanical force have need of a certain 
intelligence and of a certain degree of positive 
knowledge of their profession ; a fortiori then , 
opticians , wsitchmakers etc. ought to possess this 
intelligence and knowledge. The union of these 
three qualities viz intellectual capacity , physical 
force and acquired knowledge ,' may be termed 
their industrious capacity. 

Agriculture , commerce , manufactures , the 
learned military and civil professions , and the 
arts and sciences , all present sources of pecu- 
niary revenues. But the quantum of the revenue 
of toch person does not depend so much on 
the kind of employment ', in which he is en- 
Imaged i as on the ^arcity of the • kijid of capital 
that he has at his disposal , and on the rate of 
the hire of t^his capital. In (be sa^ie, li^cratiye 
branch of industry , in agriculture , for example, 
the pecuniary revenues of the landlord , of the 
^rmer and of bis servant , ^e ia proportion to 
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the natare and quantity; of tlie things wtiicfi 
^ach has at hii^ aispo$iatl. The one has the pro- 
perty of the soil, the other has the capacity and 
knowledge necessary to carry 6a his bnsiness, 
the other has , in fine , mechanical force ; and 
it is in proportion to the want that one has 
of the other , that the pecuniary revenue of 
each or their respective shaift in the total 
agricultural produce , is regi;ilated according to 
the rate of rent and the price of labour. 

The same holds good in regard to aU the 
other sources of revenue , of which we have 
just spoken. It is the same principle which 
regulates the difference of the revenues , be- 
tween the heads of manufactures and their work- 
men ; between masters of vessels and sailors , and 
between ministers and those employed in their 
offices. The pecuniary^revenues of each of these 
pelrsons is proportioned to the degr^ of capacity, 
that each possesses , to enable him to excrcis^ 
one qr th^ oth^r of th^ s& different functions. \ 

In our disquisitions on'^vvealth in reference to 
individuals', that is to say, in our examinatioa 
of whatever has an influence on the greaj;ness 
or smallhess of the pecuniary revenues of indi- 
viduals , we should rather consider f^e naturo 
and quantity of the capital ^ which each has at 

his 
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his disposal , than the branch of indastry , which 
he cultivates « or the career , which he pursue^ i 
this plan would , however , be attended with 
the inconvenience of obliging us to pass ^ at 
every moment ^ from the consideration of one 
branch of industry , or from one profession to 
another, and as our researches are directed , not 

m 

only to the wealth of individuals , but also to 
that of nations ) we follow the classification 
which has chiefly a reference to public wealth ^ 
that is to say , we will examine , in succession , 
whatever regards agriculture , commerce , manu- 
factures, the arts and sciences^ the learned, 
dvil and military *. professions , . distinguishing ^ 
however , in these different sources of revpnue^ 
the quantity and nature of capital possessed by 
each, whether moveable , immoveable, or imrna* 
terial , and examining their influence on indi- 
vidual , as well as on national wealth« 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



Cffihe adi^cmiage of ibedUtinction of different 

kinds of Professions. 



o 

•^ 



A^hiM kinds of profesaoiw require, in par* 
ticolar, one or more of tke three foHoipri 
things. 1*' A certain portion of acquired know^ 
ledge ; 7f^ A certain assortment of took ins- 
traments or machines; ^ A detain physical 
force ^d intellectual 4:apacit]r. 



For example , a good farmer oug^t to pm- 
sess , 1*' A certain prerious knowledge of agri- 
culture ; 2f^ He should have a certain assort— 
ment of implements of husbandry, such as 
ploughs etc. ; 3f^ He ought to possess a certain 
skill in directing the rural labours of others, 
er in performing them himself. 

In the same manner, a manufacturer ought 
to have^ 1** A previous knowledge of the branch 
of industry to which he devotes himself; 2*^ He 
should have a certain assortment of tools ins- 
Iruments ox machines, especially adapted to 
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the kind of mannfaetnre in whicb he is en- 
gaged ; 3^'^ He onghi to know how to use these 
tools and lumself, or to direct others how to 
iise them* 

tjastlY , an artist ought to know , 1** The 
principles of the art which he possesses ; 2^ He 
should have a certain quantify of tools and 
instruments adapted to his art ; 3*^*' He should 
possess a certain taste , talent or^^enius ibr - the 
art which he possesses. 

We sbouM bear in mind that each kiiid of 
profession requires, 1*' A distinct knowledge; 
2^^ The employment of <Kfferent tools and ma^ 
chines; 3^ A di£Ferent kind' of skill;- so thaf , 
for example , what is necessary for the farmer, 
is of no use tc the artist or manufacturer , and 
reciprocally , what its necessary for tbe latterv 
18 of no use to the former. 

If Ifierefore any person wished' fo employ 
himself in making each of Ibe hundred things', 
that he has occasion ibr^, it would^ be neces*- 
sary for him to acquire a hundred different 
kinds of knowledge, a hundred different" as- 
sortments of tools ; and ia possess sufficient 
skiH to enable him to make use of all these 
tools, we can easily conceive^ that it would b# 
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impossible for him to accomplidi all this , and 
in attempting to do so many things , he frould 
scarcely do any thing at all , and nothing weU. 

m 

But it is quite otherwise when eadh person 
devotes himself to one particular kind of em- 
ployment , or adopts one profession^ only , each 
oiie acquires a more extensive knowledge of his 
business, a more, considerable assortment of 
tools and greater ditU in the use of them , and 
thus avails himself, to the greatest advantage, 
of his different resources. From all this , there 
results a great increase in the quantity of pro- 
duce and a great improvement in the quality* 
The hundred individuals , by employing them- 
selves , each in dqing a hundred different things, 
would do very little, and nothing well, whereas 
these hundred individuals , by devoting them* 
selves , eaph to a particular sort of profession 
or business , would increase ^ in an immense 
degree , the quantity, as well as improve the 
quality of their different productions* This is 
the c£|use of the great advantage that results 
from the distinction of professions. 

„ When w^ consider that in a state , iflrtead 
of a hundred , ^e have occasion for a thon- 
sana things, of different kinds, we see hov^ 
Xl^ek this dist^ttctiofi of .the diff^ent kinds of 
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professions , is not only indispensable, bnt 
becomes the source of an immense increase in 
the production of useful thing& 

And , as we haice observed before , it is the 
annual production of useful things that cons- 
titutes the effective national revenu€(, and that 
it is this effective revenue which is the measure 
of the wealth of the state , we see of what im- 
portance is the ^stinction of professions with 
reference to this public wealth ; without taking 
into consideration its importance in regard to 
the increase of individual wealth , of which it 
is a necessary cause. 

-' • 

We have only cited in this chapter a small 
number of ' professions , but it may be easily 
perceived that what we have said of agricultu- 
rists 9 manu&cturers and artists, may equally 
apply to those personis who devote themselves 
to commerce , to the moral and physical scien- 
ces , to the mathematics and to civil , military 
or judicial employments ; each one in his bu- 
siness does more and bitter when he devotes 
himself exclusively to it.; besides, by devoting, 
ourselves to one particular sort of occupation 
instead of several, we are more sure of succee- 
ding , and our success beco^ies a source of iu^ 
crease in our pecuniary revenues. 



CHAPTER Xyil, 



Of the. mftuence of Morals cmd religious 
J}ogmas on i^e wecdth of nations. 

X HK observance of the laws of morality , is nc* 
to individcials only , a source of pleasure , the 
most agreable and the most lasting , but mora- 
lity or immorality is a great cause of the wealth 
or poverty of nations. 

When immorality prevails in a state, every 
thing is corrupted and tendls to diminish the 
public wealth. Immoral governors , instead of 
employing the power which has been confi- 
ded to them to defend the country and main- 
tain ordei' and tranquillity at home , employ it 
as an engine of oppression , and as a means of 
satisfying personal hAred. Instead of being gui- 
ded by motives of public utility i|i the expen- 
diture of the money produced by the taxe^^ 
they employ it to satisfy individual interests and 
as a means of conruption. An immoral general 
usurps the power which it wa9 his dutyta obey; 
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and immoral men are eager to forwUrd his 
designis how unjust or how destructive soever 
they may be of the wealth andliberty of the state* 
If a nation , where immorality prevails copies 
the institutions of a state where more morality 
exists , these institutions degenerate and evea 
fall to the ground. A national representation , 
the trial by jury , and the system of mutual ins- 
tmction , exist only nominally in the former 
state ; and bodies , who are intrusted with the 
charge of preaching and teaching the moral 
virtues frequently teach and practise the reverse. 
In the working classes, idleness, drunkeness, 
habits of lying, theft etc. and in the other das^ 
8es , bad fidth and a want of fidelity in fulfilling 
their engagements, are immoral causes which are 
essentially injurious to agriculture, commerce 
and manufactures. It is then but too evident 
that immorality is opposed to the wealth of 
nations, and «e9isefl|uently morafityris favourable 
to: it. 

For this reason, our first inquiries into tho 
means of increasing the wealth of a state, should 
perhaps be less directed to that which oontri- 
butes directly to form this wealth, than to the 
moral causes, that tend, indirectly, it is true, 
but in an important and poWeriuI manner » la 
increase it. 
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A feet which proves this powerfiil inflaenoe 
of morality on the wealth .of nations is , that 
there- is at the same time less morality and less 
national wealth in Spain , Italy and Turkey , 
than in France , Holland and v£ngland. Let us 
then examine this subject carefully* 

In almost every age and in almost every coun- 
try , except indeed among a small class of phi- 
losophers, the rules of morality have been in- 
tervi^oven with certain religious dogmas* Brahma 
in India , Moses among the Israelites , Jesus in 
Judea , and Mahomet in Arabia , joined to the 
moral rules which, they prescribed , the belief 
in certain peculier dogmas. This belief in cer- 
tain dogmas and in certain moral precepts iorms 
religion. 

The influence of religious dogmas on morality 
is very considerable. It is not then surprising 
that the difference of religion has an influenee 
on the wealth of nations , since these dogmas 
affect moriflity more or less ^ and, as we have 
just seen , 'morality has a powerfiil influence on 
the wealth of nations. 

It is an incontestable fact, that there is a 
greater tendency to the increase of wealth, in those 
states where Christianity prevails , than in those, 

where 
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where mahometatusnl reigns ; and in thoise sta- 
tes that profess chrii^ianity , this tendency ig 
greater in protestant , than in catholic countries. 

Let ds endeatonr to point out the causes of 
this fact. In the first place , we shall lay aside, 
in our discussion of this subject , whatever has 
a reference to the religious dogtnas in themsel^ 
ves ; for we adopt the opinion of HtJBis , thstt 
we should abstain from reasoning on every thing 
that is supenor to human reason. We shall the- 
refore only consider these different dogmas ill 
respect to their iaflnen<ce on the morality df 
nations and consequently on their wealth. 

Ttie laW-of natUM the least subject to coil'« 
troversy ^ is that of' the maintenance of the 
species y whether in the animal m in the vege^ 
^ble kingdom. 

All the 6fgans ^f aninials akid vegetables are 
admirably calculated for the perpetual reproduc- 
tkm of theii* species add for their presertatioi). 
It is by pain and pleasure ^ that nature excites 
us to ^avoid that vvhich tnight destroy us , and 
to seek whatever tends to our preservation and 
Ifeprbduetion^ 

Katuri^ Itas WtA Only sti'biigly excited the sexe» 

22 
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U> 9eck out each other , but it has sti}} ftuiher 
pravided , by a powerful instipct amoiig animals, 
fmi by ^ lively natoral feeling in ipan, that infapcy 
should be taken care of and protected.^ It is also in 
\ffinsequpiicf^ qf this s^me law of natnrf^ which 
Iff atches . over the eqjoM»ervatii|n ^f tV ^p^^i^^ 
^t men form themselves info societies, bei^use 
they p^ thep better de^nd ihpmselves and 
j^Mvide fof t|^ir differejiit n^cessiti^. 

With i]jS(^ same .vic^w to t^e. preservation of 

j^e specsps natnrf has implanted in the heart 

i)f mantwo inteipnal iipeJivgF .9 ^^mpf^thy and 

conscience* Sympfithy m that i^^t^fiml , natural 

and innate feeling, by which we experience 

.p^ at the n^t of pain in others^ ^i|d pl^a^re, 

.at th^ sight of another's pleasri^re^ j^^^W. ^ 

%cn(S^eve^\ f\ge, the iniant seniles >^ |t^of^ who 

smile on it, and cnes, if it sees . anothei^ weep. 

Those persons calumniate <^hildhood who say 

. that <luldr§n are cr^el • qnj^ wi^thout pity. 

I haye always found theni fi^tw^lly^ affecttonata 

^nd cQUJ^p^assionate , bfit a child is an i^iil^tor 

and if he becjomes wi<pl^e.d , it is i^t naturally 9 

bu.t by iwita.ting. those who surrmmd litn^ 

Conscience is also an internal , qatilfal- aiE|d 
innate feeling , which restrains us from doing 
those things that may injure anofber^ or ise- 
proaches us ^ if we have done them. 
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These Uiro feefings , syinpattif and eonsciefiiMH 
which are natUrd kad ' inii)gM;e , and not the M^ 
Bilk bf reflection ^ are cothbined ttith jndgttietit) 
at a later period , in taktk ; fc(rta which ttiMnhi-<^ 
nation result the moral feelings , that is those 
feelings that exciie uist io a«A aocbi^flg to the 
laws of sympathy and lioiiscieiids , ilM ifiMilftti^ 
vely, bdt from >easOtt and fhmi a cOtfvietiAi 
that onr aetidns , WhMi th«y are t<tffonti to th6i« 
laws, Adffl tii« ditittd law pred^ribcid liy ibo 
rapi^em^ legi^tbr 6f natttt^ 

^e safcft iniles 6f nMridity ^ tii# leMt liaBfe 
io Itad iii» ntf My f ai^e ihdM Which detiate « 
little as pdteftle froib the tWft tutttttftJ iiftd id- 
nate fediligs d# ^jriilpAlky aifd toMioiMce , ivA 
as W^ e*p«rt«no6 th^itt M te eariy tltigo idPotar 



Liw# yoftr nit^hblllir w yfrarsdKl Do iM^f db 
.to aiMllltr WhM yoa wo4ld not be done by , we 
the two principal moral precepts which God 
has . ebgnivwi Ift oar hearts ani which, he has 
sojflimelitly.Teirealad i^ n» by jtfie feelings of syia* 
pathy and conscience which he has placed wi- 
thin ns, even though he had never revealed 
^thMb iNfee^pft to aa %. wy other meaiM 
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Mine with regard to our intellecftual part , the 
imnd; and onfortanality , our di£Ferent moral 
feelings may iiecome diseased , as will as the 
differept parts of our bodies^ 

• 

• Immorality is not in the natural order of man, 
as some morose philosophers have pretended* 
It is an .accidental thing , a disorder in oar 
in^lleetnal, m a fever is in. our physical system. 
tXhere are even many cases where it is not 
easy to ascertain whether such or such an im- 
moral or criminal action be not the consequence 
•df a kind of m^ttal alienation proceeding ba-* 
rely from a derapagement. of the animal oeconomy. 
-Hie immoral man labours under a species of 
malady whidbi should be guarded against. We 

• should even inflict a punishment on such a man, 
as a means of cure, r^tthc^r than to avenge society. 
Immorality is not an incurable disease. The 

^eUablishment of Botusy-Bay ofiers frequent and 
' striking exanq^les of the cure of thi9 diseorder. 

LM us seek ibr* the causes of immorality^, of 
^this aceidentai change in our naitural moral 
' feelings. , .1 

We ought not to conceal it ^ thei^ wpuld -be^ 

an affectation of virtue to deny it , our first lee^ 

' lijdg, IliitvfBchiir the most iiaturat ib tts jh to 
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avoid whatever mav inlare as .and to search 
for what ever nuiy giv« «> pleasore, it is only 
afterwards that we. endeavour to avoid what 
might give pain to others and to procure for 
them that which might give them pleasure. This 
feeling , which is that of self-love , is still con^ 
formable to the genmal law for the preserva^ 
tion of the species , for , in ^^act , we are mucl} 
more sure of promoting this general preser<? 
vation by employing directly .and for ourselve§ 
the means of preservation with which nature ha$ 
fomished us , thfim by employing them for others. 

Self-love is , by no means « blamable in itself 
ffibice it is one of the principal feelings that 
nature has inspired with us : and it is* in general 
compatible with th^ other natural fedlings of 
sympathy and conscienqr. 

Nevertheless 9 as a consequence of the feelings 
of self-love , if a drcumstance should happen 
by which the same thing might be injurious t^ 
ourselves and .others, our first thought woul^ 
be to ward off the injury from ours^es ; tp 
prevent others from being injured by it , would 
only be a secondary consideration. This ciKums- 
laaoe leadft to. the commencement: of .a change 
for the worse in our moral feelings , t^t. is, in 
our wtercpursQ with others, in reference to %hp 
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lay^ of sympathy ftud eohi^iidiice* If this dr-^ 
eamstanGe shotild oceur frequently , it would 
have the eff^^^t of blunting the moral fMlinga^ 
jemd eaiih f^epetition of it would vitiate them 
inof e tod mor^. lu the begifining we consider 
our owu intoitsst first , then , that of others : 
afterwards^ we consider our own interest bnly^ 
^ithbut regard to that of others : at length 
we fear not to injure Others , from motives (oi 
personal iilter^st^ and iiit6r6st , in this case , very 
seldom rightly uud^i'Stood ^ bdcanse , in fact,. it 
very seldoni happ(dflS that it is reaUy ourinte* 
rest to do that which would have the effect 
of injuring others* 

We scfe that tho fcrpetiiioft of diose oir^nmalaife- 
ces thai tend to ditarioratl^ our moral ftetiags , 
begins by weakening gradually tlie sehnbiMty 
of these feelings and finishes by destroying them 
entirely. Ihe same bolAi good ixt the physical , 
as vr^ll aS in ibe moral system; for vioieM bh>i^ 
repeated On Saiy part of tf ur body , dfeaden if, 
by Weakening the sensibility i aU by degrees 
eaus6 death to insue. 

EMffWMi^ powrty Idads somiitinOT * to ftmho^ 
rdlity , attd weti to crime , hf the conikt 
Whkh t6o oftofi eimts bi«won «ke fedilg; df 
«eli^p#iMM»tati(W kttA tlittt bt not iiqni% ano- 
ther. 
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It U ^Im evident thut every g^venuni^Qt; 

tcmst tQ <Ja«& fpciqueiiitly wii^ tbo ^olmg^ of 
e^igciwee 9 naetsmfiiy kuid^ n Mti^Q > 49 gpr 
Viwped^ t# UnpiwidAty ; wd tbat «T^ry A%f»A * 
4bft fleiqll Qf wlikh i$. to det^v»«rrte.|)ici iiMlip0» 
4if 8yt9|Mitbty and. eMM^en^a hy^ pr(»9liMiis 

jsQWw49 i» mother ^^rl4 fpr bwvt^ artiMi^ 
jmU^ii Yvhkk ddoptft moh dqgaia^ 

Tli0 4alm of mii^ ransiat w the faitfaiy «Ji-. 
Mrv%9Pe 1^ lAme lews which ipatuve has eng^ni- 
ved PA hm heert frenfi hie tendenst mfeney hf 
the n^tovel le^lmgs eC seifrloTa , 4>f s^wfifttfay 
i^^iA^S^mtienw ^ iwited ftelingt nshieh guided 

fay reason and united ought . to regulate ail 
his actions, whether they regard himself only, 
4Mr b«» intor^HnnrsQ with fiAbfirst TbeM > cmnot 

lio^fi^y bfi »Y diPtinptHm: betwetn th# dnUits 

.^ Hian tftwardpi tuMiurQ ap4 his diiiit^s towar4s 

i^. .He^^ wtv^ fuAfib thfii bttor ttlWejys fuUiis 
jtlif^.fafqDAI^:!^ iafriiige ? law of {tatiiiyd, is tp 

iiolrivge a l^W of Qo4 hi^Mlf, sipfeCrod «^^ 

fpb|« v^iv^ 9i(^ as, i|; e j|i^s jtmAer ita war 
i^ihwse^ik lawa in tbe i«(»$t qf^rlam and vUi^ma- 

«^il nf .f ^^Kirail yiteriMr oir &lww s^tit, 



. t 
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a sapposHibn more or'le^ saseeptible of eon^ 
troversy. - It is only by the spectacle of nature 
a^nd the contemplation of IJke admiraUe lawi^ 
by wbieh it is governed, that Grdd has revealed 
himself to man in an nncontested and unirersai 
manner. All other revelations have bisen dream- 
scribed to certain periods and to certain coon^ 
tries, and have been the subjects of endless dis- 
putes. The most Mre method thdrelbrc of dis- 
charging our duties tovi^a^rds God , is to aceom*^ 
plish his^law by accomplishing the laws of 
nature', laws which haVe themselves been re<- 
vealed to us by these three natur^ feeUngs 
ubitedvic , self-love, sympathy , and conscience. 
Morality consists in the observani:^ of these 
primitive lawd* Immorality , in the violaticm 
M them. '. 

I 

By reflecting^ maturely du the subject ^ We 
become ' convinced* that all our viMuous actions 
proceed from these three feelings united. Sel^ 

love , guided by reason sHaA ireflection , cJeaHy 

• • • • ,' 

' A^Ws ^^s that the surest way of making our^ 
selves happy, is to obey the dictates 'Of this 
natural ieeling of sympathy vHiich leads us t6 
-comfort ' , those who are in digress , pLiiA to 
console those who are - afflicted ; that every 
beneficent action is the 'Murce df' the most plea- 

■ « • 

sing emotions that maijoan^ enjoy ^.fiiid that 

our 
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oar pleasures are never greate'r and less subject 
to satiety-) thaa w^®'* we share them with others; 
that it is , infiae ^ by contributing to the hap- 
piness of others , that we eiTjoy the purest and 
most durablfe happiness, ourselves. 

A self-love; that is the result of reason and 
reflection, sh^ws also that selfishness and obduracy 
deprive us of the most pleasing einjoyments ; 
th&t 1^^ feelings of hatred and revenge are real 
torments^ that as often as we Injure others by a 
breach of faith , lying, calutnny, or in any- 
other way , conscience , not only embitters all 
the advantages that we expected to derive from 
the employment of such means , but that , sooner 
or ' later , they cause * us to lose the esteem and 
affection of others , a loss which is the source 
of bitter .regret ; iii short , that misfortune is 
almost an inevitable consequence of a criminal 
action , by subjecting ais to the tormenting stings 
of a conscience loaded vvith remorse^, or to the 
torture of a continual dread of condign punish^ 

ment. 

' ■ * "^ 

A rational self-love is not therefore a bla- 
mable feeling, as some philosophers have pre-^ 
tended. This feeling , on. the contrary, more 
than any ' other , inspires us with the desire 
of following the paths that lead to virtiie and 

23 
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of avoidipg tbose that lead . to immorality and 
vice. We see then that it is not self-lov^ in 
itself, but only an inordinate self-rlove., or liot 
rightly understood, that nrges us on to immo- 
rality and vice. Rational self-love, syn^pathy 
and conscience are three feelmgs, that are united 
by one common boiid ;; and wlfatever disunitcis 
them, injures them reciprocally , for true mo* 
rality i^ founded on the union of these three 
feelings. 

We have before remarked that a "depravity* of 
the moral feelings ^ 0|r immmoral^ty , may be 
considered a disease of the mind. /We have just 
pointed out . the first causes of it. This malady 
is moreover contagious in an eminent degree; 
that is to. say , it is commiii^icated by frequen- 
ting the society of immorals persons , and by 
the influence of their precepts and example. 
An experiment has been made in Scotland 'of 
eompleatly isolating, from infancy., a small co^ 
lony from all cbntact v^ith vicious and immoral 
persons,. and the result has been , that all tI|ose 
whp composed this ' colony , were naturaUy vir^ 
tuous in every respect, yrithout t^e ai4 pf any 
religious dogma«^ .. 

As we observed before , the union Of religions 
dogmas witb the precepts, of morality fprms 
religion* 



« 
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The dogma is that part of ^religion which 
commands our faith in whatever regards our in- 
tercourse with the Divinity. Morality is. the rule 
of our duties (owards ourselves aild others. 

Now , if we examine the mahometan^ cslfholic^ 
and protestant dogmas in their connexion with 
natural morality , wo shdil see that the dogmast 
of protestantism cause man to deviate less from 
the rules of inprality , than the catholic dogmas^, 
and these agam less than those of mahometa* 
nism. Of which it is easy to be convinced. 



I 
I 



The principal mahometan 4og^na is , that the 
enjoyment of sensnal pleasure is reserved iir 
another life ibr those who believe in the divine 
origin of the Koran > and who regulate all their 
actions according to the 'precepts that it con-* 
tains. Such a dcfgina is entirely destructive of 
natural morality ; for , in fact , the stimulus to. 
virtuous actions is , iq this case , no longer the 
moral innate feeling of sympathy , which ex^ 
cites us to relieve the pain of others and tOr 
rejoice at what renders them happy. This feeling, 
is replaced by a vile and purely personnal feeling, 
ofself^Iove directed solely by a hope of senstial 
enjoyment ; neither is it the moral feeling of cons- 
cience that prevents the mahometan from comr 
xoitting an action injurious to Uis fellow cvea^ 
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tares, but the dread of ][>eiiig burnt hereafter 
in the hell , with which he has been threatened 
by Miahomet. 

* * 

That mail is eptitled to, very little esteem^ 
and in whose virtue very littlei confidence can 
be placed , who only does a good action , under 
the idea that he shall be rewai'ded for it , by 
another man in this world, or by a Go4 in- 
the next : he is a very wicked and a very, dan- 
gerous man, who is only resfained from com^ 
mitting a crime by the dread of having his head 
cut off, or of being burnt either in thij^ WQrldi 
or in the next. 

The truly virtuous man is he who does good 
on earth during his lile, and who falls asleep 
tranquilly in eternity, filled with hope in the 
supreme wisdom of that being, who endowed him 
from his infancy with the feeling of satisfaction 
in contributing to the happiness of otherk , a 
feeling , which he has endeavoured to preserve, 
from which he derives no vanity and for which 
he does not pretend to any other recompense 
than that , which he has already received , by 
the enjoyment which he has experienced as 
often as he fulfiled the laws of morality im- 
planted in his bosom by the supreme le^slator 
of the' uniyerse. 
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. To what actions does- Mahomet promise his 
Paradise? To every thing that outrages mora- 
lity the most. It is through devotion that the 
ferocious .Turk exterminates all those vvho do 
not believe in his God and in his prophet. A 
true believer considers his blood stained cimeter 
as a means of conversion. The cruel, persecu- 
tion of the Indians in America a[nd the tprtures 
of the inquisition in Europe alid Asia, employed 
to extend, the religion of a God of mildness and 
peace , but too clearly prove that the long re- 
sidence of the Saracens in Spain had left among 
the Spaniards , some bdious traces of the false 
principles of the religion of Mahomet. 

The incessant military spirit of the /bllowers 
of MahomcJt , is destructive of all tendency to 
the increase of wealth in those states , submitted 
to their power. Agriculture , commerce manu- 
factures, the arts and sciences are ignoble or 
uset^^s pursuits in the eyes^of the mahometan. 
He iabandons these occupations to the christians 
and jews, whom he equally despises and plun- 
ders. His sword and musket are his most noble 
meai^s of acquiring , whatever satisfies his wants 
and desires. 

The dogma that every thing is contained in 
the Koran , a dogma that caused the destructioa 
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' « . * 

of the library of Alexandria by fire , is opposed 
to every improvement in natnral or moral science 
and . in the arts , primary causes of the increase of 
wealth , for ignorance , poverty and imniorality 
allways accompany e.ach other. 

« 

Whilst christian Europe has made rapid stri- 
des in the' career of wealth during the ' last ages, 
Turkey in Europe has remained stationary ^n this 
Fespect , if it has not retrograded. This fact is 
evidently occasioned , as we have just seen , by 
the tendency of the religious dogmas of Maho- 
met , to vitiate , to the last degree , the true 
principles of morality. 

If we compare in thq next place tl)e religious 
dogmas of the catholics y in this point of view*, 
with those of the protestants^ we shall perceive 
that one of the principal dogmas of the .catholic 
religion is transubstantiation, or. the changing 
of a material into a divine substance by, the effect 
of certain words and actions of certain men. 
This transubstantiation deviate from the ordi- 
nary rules which gtiide our. judgment and es- 
tablish our conviction , but faith, admits it ; a 
great inconvenience however arises ' from such 
a dogma and for the following reason. 
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sed of the imion of the belief in certain dogmas 
with certain precepts of morality ; thus , for ins- 
tance , in the christian religion , the etei^nity of 
pains is one of the dogmatic points , and the 
love of our neighbour is one of the moral pre* 
cepts; but it is of great importance that the re- 
ligious, dogmas should deviate as little as possible 
from the o|*dinary rules of i*eason , for if faith 
should haj^en to fail , persons do not ill general 
separate that vvhich relates to ,. the religious 
dogmas from that vvhich ^concerns the precepts 
of morality , and then the extinction of faith is 
frequently attended with the extinction of the 
moral principle. 

The rejection of a rjeligious dogma cannot do 
any harm to €ro49.but the rejection of the rules 
of . morality is extremely harmful to men. 

We should therefore carefully avoid any causa^ 
of irreKgion , since irreligion is the sipaultaneous 
rejection of the dogmas and of the rules of mo- 
rality. Now the more a dogma deviates' from 
the ordinary rules of human reason , that is to 
say , the more its reception is the effect of £uth 
alone, the more it is to be apprehended tha,t 
thb dogma may be a cause of irreligion , for it 
is a principle inherent in man to admit in 
preference tb^t which is pointed ont to him bj^ 
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the ordinary rules of reason. The dogma of 
transubstantiation being admiiied rather by faith 
than by the .ordinary rules of reason y is per- 
haps one of the cauies why we remark more 
immorality in catholic ^ than in protestant <M>un- 
tries. ^ "* ' 

Sometimes 5 it is tme , people do not reject 
at the same time , the dogmas of a religion and 
the rules of morality which it prescribes , as 
for instance when they adopt the reformed, 
instead of the catholic religion , that is , when 
they reject only some peculiar dogmas to the last 
religion* , without ceasing to observe the rules 
of christian morality , but every change of reli- 
gioB being at variance with the manners of the 
present period , it is an uiifortnnate circoms- 
fance^ we repeat it, that a religion should ad- 
mit of dogmas which repose almos^ entirely on 
faith y because in that case these dogmas are 
firequently the caus^ of irreligion, that is to say, 
of the rejection at once of the religious dogmas 
and of the moral precepts. 

The dogma of confession^ a dogma which 
tranquillizes the conscience' of him who has recei- 
yed absolution firom a confessor, is also Tery 
dangerous, in as much as it may vitiate a natU' 
ral innate feeling implanted in oar bosoms by 

IMvine 
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Dmne Wiad^ itself. It is in one's own cons- 
cienee, and not in the opinion of another, that 
God intended we should find our condemna- 
tion or ahscdntion. By changing that which ha 

e 

has established naturally, we run the risk of 
doing worse. If Bai^illac had always consulted 
his interior confessor , instead of a Jesuitical con* 
feasor, France woold neiser haye had to bewail 
the cruel and untimely fate of Henry the Foarth* 
Not to mention these-enormous crimes at which 
humanity shudders , to how many immoral ac- 
tions the too complaisant absolution of a priest 
may giye,sc<^, and how much more effec«o 
tually would a conscience , enlightened by rea«> 
son , be able to restrain them. Assasinations » 
robberies , poisoo^nings , debaucheries , lying , 
treason and perjury ^ are actions of but too 
common occurrence in- the Pope dominions t 
because there, the yoice of conscience speaks 
less audibly than that ^of the confessor* 

The doctrine that the state of Celibacy is su- 
perior to that of marriage is also repugnant to 
the law of nature which prompts every things 
breathing to propagate its species , it is also 
contrary to the £^c^lings of sympathy and love 
bestowed by the supreme Legislator in snek aa 
absolute manneir , that he intended to leave no 

doiibton the subject. «Th« dpgimitic law of ce» 

«4 
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liliaey is therefera viblited dttrki(|; llie greater 
{mK of the time by those who pmeribe it, 
and by those to whoip it is prescribed ; the 
toideresi fionily ties are then destroyed^ nioviils 
%aSir by it , and this liolation bf otie part of 
the rales <^ morality draifrs after it the ruin of 
mimy others* Can a batchc4or describe with 
Eloquence and conyietion the enjoyment <rf a 
fdhevst who has assiduously vratehed oi^ir the 
l^resenratioii of the moral principles implailted 
by nature in the hearts of his ^hildi^en , and who 
finds the most pleasing recompense of his pa« 
tcmal care in their affection, their eotifideivee) 
and th^il^ inrotherly union? 

r 

, Xhi proleslant ministers are seldom batche-* 
bns and they gmerally preach by example 
wh^ Hiey immlcate the virtnes wfai<^ arci the 
iundation of the happiness of families; They 
3iot only enebumge labour, ol-de^, economy, and 
harmony by their discourses , but they exhibit 
«xan^[>les of these virtues in their lattiMie^. It 
is mot therefisre to be doubted that these exam- 
ines and these preeepts , by exerefeing ^ kabtk^ 
taty influence in protestant families , cfttttribut^ 
pwff erftdly to tho wealth which is olA^t^dM* 
inpMtestant countries. 

}IV.t do bot s^e in protestant chnrolMs cjoJUl 
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and silver glitter oa the altars and on the gar- 
mwts of tlie ministers of this religion, Splen^^ 
donr and misery do not, at the same time', 
stniL the eye in these places of worship ; the 
siinpfi<»ty , order and equality ^ that r^ign there, 
dispose thofiio who fireqnent these sanctuaries, 
to hidbits laTourable to national wealth. Thfr 
iranlts of protestant dinrches do not reecho 
words nninteUigU)le to those Who hear thcfm* 
Pro>testa|rts do not think that they hiave satis^^ 
iKed llh^ principal duties by assisting at. ioere^ 
monies that relate entirely t<^ the religions dog- 
mas , but , it is by follovf ing the moral prec^ls 
expound^ to them by- their nmnsters' that theV 
imagine l^ey are really following that whiek 
is prescribed by ^elimon. ' 

In fine , emry tiking in the protestant worship 
inculcates continually the practice o£ the social 
virtues , which , as we have seen before , form 
the indispensable basis of the wealth of nations.^ 
Whereas thie catholic worship directs almost all 
our ideas lo another life and another world and 
encourages us to negleat , and even despise , wha- 
tever , has a reference to the present life and this 
world. It is not therefore surprising that there 
is a greater tendency to the increase of wealth, 
in protestant , than in catholic states^ We do* 
not pretend to blame those who are of opi-» 
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mon that they ought to sacrifiee the advantages 
of the present life , to obtain greater advanta- 
ges in a life to come ; neither do yre pretelnd 
that protestant dogmas should be beliewed in 
preference to these of Catholicism: the discussion 
of these. di£Ferent opinion? is foreign to our sub- 
ject: ,we wished only to make it appear dearly in 
this chapter, what was liie influence of morality 
and relig^os dogmas on the weidth of nations, 
jand why . there was a greater tendency to the 
.increase of wealth in ehri^l^ , than in maho* 
.metan states ; and why , among .the former , this 
tendency was greater in protestant, than in 
jBatholic states ; and we are of opinion tiiat we 
have left no doubt on the min4 of an impar* 
tial and di^assionate reader , respecting the -true 
causes of this fact , which is one of the most 
jremarkabljB in the scit&nce , which ia the subject 
of this work. 
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Of Revenues ansiHff fiwn endemtd Com.' 

merce, 

JciXTBRNAL Commierce is one of the most im- 
portant sources of individual wealth. After the 
enormous fortunes of the favourites of sovereigns 
and those of contractors , fortunes which are 
far firom being sources of wealth to the state ^ 
nothing is more remarkable than the immense 
Wealth acquired by external commerce. In an- 
cient times the splendour of ^tyre , Carthage , 
Corynth , Palmyra and Aliexandria , attest the 
wealth of their merchants. In modern times, 
the same description of persons have , hj Iheir 
wealth , enriched the estates of Venice , Genoa 
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and Florence , and the cities of Cadiz , Lisbon , 
Bfarseilles, Amsterdam, London etc. 

• t 

To place in a clearer point of view the effects 
of external commerce on the wealth of indivi- 

« 

duals and on that of nations , it we will be ne- 
cessary to Twnv to present «oai6 prelfwaarj- 
notions on co^erce in general. 

We may remark , at setting ont, that the pe- 
cuniary cost pfiiicf of the ]^ro^ftioii of each ar- 
ticle of commerce , arises generally from the 
hire of the different means .of production , ma- 
terial or immaterial , which were employed in 
prodiiciftg it. The cost price of a piece ipf 1iii,em 
for instance , is composed J*' of the rent of the 
land which produced the flax ; 2^^ of the pric^ 

Af the s^ed ; 3*^ of irl^t w^ p»d per day V 
ikf Jwe of ^q pbysii^.^nd ^tpUpcj^^al C9p$^-- 

fitm pf ^IJi those wbp cpwtrilmt^ fo the prch- 
df^i\m pf tljfs pweoe of }men ^ spc|^ ^ ^jpjltiyar 
tpfs^ bae|^|efs, i^p^mor^, weaver* .e|;«. >y;e;tl>^- 
T^ore ^e ibfiit it is ilae bifip pf tbe 4iffc«^?Q^ 
if^eafMi of prodiipl^i w ^ wbicb; ^ tbe W^ee of 
tbiB pecjofiiary f^fin»ej§ of fhosfi ;wb9 p<w»es? 
tb^se ^pf^n^ ^ w that the ap^ouftt of jtbe cps^ 
'gme^ ojT production of tbe article^ of ^opipinercp 
smpn^lf pradticed 9 repi»^e^ts ps^elty . cori^ectly , 
the mnoifxrt of tb^ pecui^iary |*eyefwei| apiiially 
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obttiii^d hf the • ponMWftd of these aoeatts of 
prodnctioii , the ^]Bph>ywe«t of. irhieh Waa 
nieeeceary^ to yirodafie ^lifib. artAcfes« It is the 
provhiee of those who tre eafpged ia com- 

o 

meree, to Meskm the fidoye cOitsomptioa, to 
peeehAse before haod tho different iotiidt^ of 
coHsftBD^tieik ^ . jMid to place them wUhui the 
reach, of the copsnmer ^ <siiA it is from their 
warehouses that the latter supplies his various 
Wants. 

w 

« • • » 

It redblla from whi^ w4 have ^mi tmeirtiooedy 
tbat the ampmit of the coat prioe ^ paid by the 
mertftante tbthe mate of pctidunaca . for their 
different proancts, i^thd ifrhich forms tU aotokwl 
tf the pebumary reveniles of thesb- pt»dliee«s » 
aod that i:t ia by thid means of this same amaiiBt 
ef pvteoaiafy reveilueS) that theae samo ptadu- 
eers aro-eiiablad to saiisff their vrantafrom the 
Wafebonses of tho aaercbaoti , by piir<JibBsi»g the 
dtferent aHieks hi doaswuptioii i wbsdb they 
themselves hive supplied. 



aeO IheiKv that id the epd ^ the ^lilass df 
pto^ucMte «a§by!apBintaily neafrly the ^kkrfe df 
the artiidlea^ to tfio pf odndtipii ^ef vrMch thdy 
have cDittaniioted. We 'l^ay sdso^^ee "that -it iatho 
|«odOeirs tketeaelew whO' «j^ply ^thtear wm 
peeiBii»yy ivmnimsi 39m . metMa^iti oa^s bdo 
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Vance the money necessarf to stock their wa^ 
rehouses; since these, s^me advances ^ are repaid 
to them by the produceors as consumers, and it 
is tins same money. that enables the merchants 
to pay anew the producer^ and , by this . means, 
furnish them anew with, pecuniary resrei^uea, 
whidi revenues are again expended by. the latter 
as consumers , and so on annually. 

The reader may have remarked that we did 
not said , it was the wjiole of the produce , 
that returned into the possession . of the pro- 
ducers, but only ^nearly the whole .of this pro^ 
duce; because the advantage which purchasers 
find in being supplied by tibe tradesman with 
the articles they want, in small, quantities y and 
in proportion to their wants, makes .them omt' 
sent .to pay him for these di£Ferent articles a 
price exceeding the cost price. Then the amount 
of the cost prices, which forms the amount of 
the.pecMcaary revenues of the prodncers , not 
being sufficient to .p^y the amount of the. com- 
mercial current prices , the producers cannot 
>draw firom .the general cmnmercial stoekhouse 
the whole of the produce which Ihey had^pre-? 
viously furnished; but jthis surplus does not 
remain there , because the eottunercial profit, 
resulting firom the difference betvfeen the cost 
i^d currant. prices vfwtns dm pecnniary reve- 

noa 
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Hue of the merchant or tradesman ; these reve^ 
naes enable the latter to draw from the general 
stockhouse, that portion of the produce which 
eoold not be dcawn from it by the producers* 

B^ this explanation of the commercial mo« 
Tement, we may see that there are hardly any 
bounds to the increase of individual as well as. 
public wealth ; for if , on the one hand , the 
production is only limited by the pecuniary re- 
Tenues of individuals, it is this very production^ 
on the other hand , that is the source of indi-* 
Ttdual pecuniary revenue. 

* 

GcMBinMrce ^ as we have just seen « is nothing 
but a medium , by which are continually cUs-^ 
tributed the fractions of pecuniary revenues^ 
with one hand, which it receives with the 
other. If the commerce of a state should in^* 
crease its annual purchases in an assortement 
of articles of the first necessity and of conve- 
nience , and if this assortment si.ould be con- 
formable to the annual exigencies of the po*^ 
pulation of this state, the merchant would only 
be obliged to make his advances but once ; for, 
as we have before seen , this same money re-^ 
turns to him again ; the increase in the pecu-- 
niary revenues , which is the consequence of 
the payment ^f the arooimt of the cost. pi;ico 

25 
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to tiie prodaeers , would permit these to increase 
proportionably tlieir purchases of articles of 
eonsamption. A greater quantity of specif b 
not even necessary to supply this increase 
in the pecuniary revenues ; £rst', because pro- 
mises of money either at sight or after date , 
might supply , in a great measure , the place 
of a metallic currency , in the next place , 
because the rapidity of the circtdation of mo- 
ney, first from the merchant to the indivi- 
duals , considered in mass , as producers , next 
from the same individuals, considered as con- 
sumers, to the merchant , may in the same year^ 
give birth to a proportionable increase in the 
produce , in the pecuniary revenues and in the 
consumption. 

It now seems pretty clear why , and in what 
manner , commerce , by this almost unlimited 
increase of production and of pecuniary reve- 
nues , to which it gives birth , is a prodigious 
causia both of national and individual weaMi » 
and^ that the wea^h of the merchant and tra- 
desman is but a very small fraction of the 
wealth wtich springs from commerce in ga^ 

iieral. 

■ • ■ ■ • •• 

It may seeni' indeed snrprisingi that such a 
poiferful cause of the incjE^ease of wealth, should 
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onty |HPo&ice its effect in a small nmnber ef sti^* 
tea, and that in others it dionld ezereise an 
iaflaenoe almost imperceptible. 

It is not difficolt to explain this phoenome^i 
n<jn. It may be ascribed solily to two causes t 
1'^ To the want of security for persons and 
property. Z^ To the great dispro^rtion of for^ 
tones. These two cans^ exist in evel*y state 
that is goTcmed more or less despotically , and 
where there is no representative goremment. • 

In j&ct, how could commerce exote produce 
tion , by its advances to the producers , and dis* 
tribute at leisure the produce among the eoun 
somers. If , living in a filate ruled by arbitrary 
9way, diis producer , weighed down by exces-- 
sive taxations, and harassed by vexations, spo- 
liations , is obliged to forego a large portion of 
his pecuniary revenue ^ the fruit of his prodmc* 
tiea ; his exertions are therdiy paralysed , and 
prodndion itself is. eonsequently diseouraged ? 
How can commMce inoreaae in a state, whw0 
the merchant himself may be in continual dread 
of biung despoiled of the fruits of his long la- 
bours ; where heavy taxes on the produce itself 
and vexations restrictions continually Lnqpede 
Ibe ooDamercial ctroulfttion nvbi^ we have just 
explained? 
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• . Commerce only receives its impulse from 
consamption ; and it only excites the produce 
tion of whatever it foresees there will hereafter 
be a demand for. If then, in consequence of 
a very great inequality in the division of pecu- 
niary revenues , there be a greater demand for 
objects of luxury , than for those of the first 
necessity , the merchant himself wiU offer more 
money for articles of luxury , and the prodae^ 
tion of those of the first necessity will diminish; 
or if they continue to be produced in the same 
quantity , they will only be considered as ar« 
ticles of exportation. In both these cases, the 
population of the state will be deprived of that 
which is no longer produced ^ or of that which 
as been exported , and then the commerce 49{^ 
this state , instead of beings source of Wealthy 
becomes a. cause of pow^rty and misery. 

We may now clearly see ' the reasons why 
so few states possess a flowridiing or an advan-- 
tageous commerce. Further details on this sub* 
ject , appear to us quite superfluou& . 

- Now , that we have explained the . theory of 
commerce in general, and have seen in what 
inanner it becomes so powerful a cause of the 
wealth of states , independently of the profits 
which merchants and tradesmen derive firom 
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it , we shall now examine whatevei^ has a re« 
fereHce to external commerce. 

If all the nations of the earth could properly 
understand their mutnal interests , they wonld 
eonsider themselves as only inhabiting different 
provinces of the same empire and as forming 
bnt one nation , there wonld , in that case , be 
only one commerce , an internal commerce. But 
the avidity , the ambition and the ignorance , 
either of the people or of their governors, have 
given birth to enmities or rivatry which have 
separated states one from the other. In conse- 
quence of this &ct and in the impossibility of 
being able to consider these states as forming 
one single whole , we are going to examine ex- 
ternal commerce, not with reference to the 
general wealth of the globe , but in regard to 
such or such a state, considered in particular. 

We shaAl see in tibe fibrst place , that though 
external commerce may be the cause of great 
wealth , we should not , on that account , judge, 
as people generally do, of the increase of wealth 
that it procures for a state , by the increase in 
the fortunes of individuals who devote them- 
selves to this commerce. Notwithstanding a con- 
trary opinion very generaUy prevails , we think 
that it is . not very diflOcult to prove that such 



or 8iioh sf CMEunwce which pcocvres fer thos0 
who follow it but very slender profit^ , iffayi^ 
nevertheless, be a great source of wealth to the 
etiite; and: that, on the other hand, laisge for- 
tunes may foe frequently* acquired by a com- 
merce , which in the «nd , is more injurious 
than beneficial to a state* 

For instance, when African mercdiants sell 
Europeans in Asia,, and when European mer«^ 
chants sell Afric«(is in America , the fortunes , 
which they acquire by this abominable traffic, 
do not .pr<^rtionably enrich these countries. 

. When merchants send arms , gpinpowder and 
brandy to savage nations , they certainly in-* 
crease their private fortunes , but so iar from 
enriching these nations , they entail, on them 
and destruction* 



Lured by the moMMci of gam , a iSoreign 
^tdbant exports from a ceuatry tbe oovpi, of 
which the population mayahortly aft^r stand in. 
need , and even tbis last cireum$taiAee.ma¥ be 
the xneaps of! e.n«bing him, hj gmufi ^ an 
opportunity of wimpofPti^s tliat Very grain and 
selling it at exorlntmt piices; thii$ bis.wMlth 
wiU grow ant of. the. pudUic misf ry« . 
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A foreign tradesman, as every' other merehant, 
6nly finds an advantage m the overplus of the 
selling price of his commoidities over their cost 
price ; therefore the cheaper he buys these com- 
modities , of his country men , and - the dearer 
he selb to them the articles which he has pur- 
chased abroad; the more he enriches himself by 
these two circnmstances. The national interest 
does not , certainly in this case , . accord, wkh 
the interest of the foreign merchant , for it is 
evident , that it is not interest of the state to 
sell its national .produce at the very lowest rate, 
and to purchase foreign commodities at the hi- 
ghest price. An increase in the fortune of a fo- 
reign merchant would then be a very imperfect 
indication of a corresponding increase* in the 
wealth of the state , since , as we have just seen, 
that , which is a cause of wealth to tha mer- 
chant , is far frem being one to the nation. 

' 1\> illustrate this by an example , let us sup' 
pose, a french merchant buys in France 5000 
pounds worth of silk which , being sent to 
Russia produces S500 L. , all charges paid , and 
tibat he afterwards buys in Russia . 5000 L. 
worth of corns whidi, bttng sold in France, 
products' 5S00 L. all charges paid : this opera- 
tiou ^iviB him iSL dear profit of lOQO L. If die 
rnssian merclumt gave 4500 L. for the corn , 
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which he mH at 5000 L. ; and sold the silk 
for 6000 L., which cost him 5500 L. ; he will 
also have cleared 1000 L. by the same operation* 
Now , if the fireuch merdiant had . been able to 
buy the silks of the Lyons manufacturers 500 L* 
cheaper ; and if he had been able to sell the corn 
at 500 L. more to the freneh consumers, he would 
have gained by this transaction a double profit, 
bat this double profit would have been a pure 
loss to the freneh consumers and producers* If, 
on the other hand, the russian merchant had been 
able to buy of his countrymen the corn at 
500 L. less , and had been able to sell the silks 
for 500 L. more , he would have gained 2000 L. 
instead of 1000 L., but he would have obtained 
this augmentation of profit at the expense of 
the russiaii consumers and producers. We see, 
by this example , that we are not always to 
judge of the advantage that a state derives 
from its foreign commerce, by the fortunes 
acquired by those who are employed in this 
commerce. With respect to money, it was not 
necessary that any should have passed firom one 
country to the other , in consequence of this 
operation. The russian and freneh mercjhants 
may have made such arrangements , that each 
might keep the sum arising frcmi their respec- 
tive profits 9 instead of making reciprocal re- 
mittances* ' • 

It 



It is d^ayH the i^aterent 6f the merehaiit: in 
purchase articles of eQmiiierce where he can 
procure them at thf lowest price* It. is^ a spattw 
of iikili|Ser0i|ce ta him whether these arl^bi) 
are prodi^eed by a home or a foreign ijidlirtr]( i 
yet the purchase of arttclea of foreigu mauufac* 
tore , eyeu at -a lower price > than if these «r-t 
tides where mauo&ctored at home, is .very 
un&vourahle to the wealth of a state , as wa 
shall now make it appear* 

• * 

Let us suppose , and this case comes very neat 
to .the truth , let us suppose , I say , that , owing 
fo ^e low. price of fuel, to the perfection in steam 
engines', in spinning and weaving machinery etc^ 
England caii sell its manufactured cottpiy. ;1Q 
per c' under that of \)France and that the same 
quantity of thid same cotton and of th0 Mine 
quality c^, french manufacture , .that, cost S 
millions mfiy lie. imported from England for 
49500,000 L. liOtussee how the Rational wealth 
jrould be affected , in case that France drew 
this quantity annually from England* otpur^ 
chased it from her own manufactories. 

That .opr exanunation of this subject may bo 
Ib^ lyimffUcated , we will lay oiit of view the^ 
^alpieof the rsfw material ^ v^hich, in both cases, 
will bo always paid to foreigni^rs by .the |tW9 

26 
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fldufiiiie^. If we estimate the vsSue 6f the nw 
Aiateiial at a uiiUkfA taiA a 4iatf , we Ishall siee 
thit th^re will reixtain / iii the first easb, that 
fe^ifli the <^e df a pii^hase iabMfid ^ aftei* hli^ 
tkkg paid for the taW material dfi00fi9& L. tcr 
he ]^d bjr Fhmce »t6 fii^aoid for thk mami- 
feMaring of this eiHtoa ; tfaei^e 3,<NMI',00& will 
l^e di^ai^ged by ^ttvering to the Bhg^h i 
different* kHicl^s of ^on^an^ptiOii of an equal 
value , such as com ^ win6 , birahdy efic. ; these 
articles of consumption may have been.purcha- 
Sed'by the english fimilies who had cooperated 
lii this manujfactiire , ^nd who^ nad received a 
^mn of'motoey, equal in value tb the'c6mmo- 
dlties in question , in payment for this coope- 

Vatidn. ^ ' : 

'• •' . -' •■ . • ••..;.••'-. . 

Ift Hm fi^covifd etee; that of a' pilrdiMe at 

Ikoine, the freikch CoRSuniers wHf be^ obliged 

to pay half a fiQilKon more, thkt isto say three 

millions aiid a hcdf for the sami ^tintity t>f 

work ; Imt what an immense^ advaiitdge wiM 

have been Obf alined at the expehse <>f this *small 

^sacrifice. Traptce vpill have olitained the same 

quantity of cotton, without beins obliged to 

part with any^thing. The/e Will ne a creation 

4f£ thr^e miUioJls aiad » half ef rereffunis fop 

the laborious H^ass in fWnee ; and %he rc^^mieg 

4f thd dbsib' of eonsmners of mantifactmibd eet^ 
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foQ, will h9 JhninUheA by half -a i|dUi0n Qiily, 
virhich if ill k^ve a elaar balance in f^TOKir:of 
France, of . pecnaiapy revepueci* to tilie aaiofin^ 
of three niillioiis, a aom, which WfU efiabh; th^^ 
who enjoy- it f to porchafie the threp, mijljana of 
prodpce, whii^h France WQuld )^vo bw|i 4)b|it 
ged to dep|[9?e henself of ammally , to.pjiy /gy 
the ionign mannfiictiired 4 ottcm* ^ 

It is evident that §uch an ^dvanta^ep.wpula 
snrpass by far. the inconjeenience of the excesf 
in price of 10 p^r c' : th)^ excess wonld^ in 
iact, be a species of tax, supported by the coa- 
sumers of majiufactured cotton: but this tax^ 
Tery4Ulerent friom. other taxes , ^instead of la- 
ding , as is frequently, the case , frpm the labo- 
rious classes to increase the revenues of the 
unproductive class , would diminish , in a Vjery 
BmaU de^e , the revenues of the class in easy 
.eincumstances , by creating jrevfenfjies fop the ^l^V^ 
aers weavers etc/ 9,n4 f^f thejir emplpye^rs. Jj^t 
9s re^kip fine th,t the samf quaatity of 
mai^pi^ctlired cotton would be p))t£Jned b^ 
Fmnce^ jpLjOt bythe eessieii of any thing » but^ 
solely -by the employxnept pf the phydcad an^d 
juit^ctual &c|djl^^ ;of kei: ii^habitairt^ j^ w «w- 
jg^oymfibf ,. alw^y^ beneficial • sinc^ it tends tio» 
the increase of the ppppl^ioA.;! ^ well a;^ i0 
the nfitio^ w«9ltb a«d Jf»we9. 



I 
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We' see then , that thotigh the purchases of 
arbeles of foreign mannfactore at 10 per c^ chea- 
per than the same description of articles ma- 
nnfiMctnred and purchased at home, may be the 
means of tdcreasing the fortunes of merchants , 
these purchases itiay be a cause of real loss to 
tibe state ,* by psu^yzing the different means of 
production, that it has at its disposal. To this 
cause may perhaps be spseribed, in a great mea- 
sure ,' the present state t>t poverty and niiserj', 
to which' Spain is reducea ; to the same caus9 
also may probably he asci^ibed the ^^oiiuutioa 
in its populati6n« 

The foreign commerce of Russia, which en- 
riches its merchants, is fair from being a cause 
of wealth to the state. The reason is that this 
commerce * supplies Russia with objects t>f a se^ 
cpndary degree of utility and with objects^ of 
luxury, at the ^xp^nse of a bession, on her 
paart\ of a great quantity of articles of the grea- 
test utility. What Russia annusdly deprives her- 
self of in com, hemp, tallow ^ ecti is enormous. 
If the articles of a second degree of utifity, that 
are furnished by foreigners, were supplied bjf 
native industry, and ^stributed among the in- 
'habitaiiti» by internal; commerce ; the articlei^ of 
' the first necesldty of*vvhich we have yikt spo- 
ken, instead of "bieiiifg es^irted to maintain a 



\ 



foreign popalatioii, would only pass from one pro* 
vince to another of the nusian empire , would 
£iyoiir the' increase ofher popnlatioki and would 
SQpply their wants. Its effective revenue* would 
be increased by the whole amount of the savings 
effected by the non-exportatioB annually of ar-* 
tides of real utility ; which articles of expor- 
tation transported by means of the internal 
commerce only, from one province to* another 
would procure those same objects ^f luxury 
and convenience ^ tlien produced by native , ins* 
tead of being ihipplied by foreign industry. ThesfT 
objects of luxury and convenience would , per* 
haps be son^ewhat dearer than they were be**- 
fore ; but the excess of price would be , as w^ 
have observed above , supported by the class in 
easy circumstances, and it would procure, as 
W^ have also observed before, an immense ad«* 
vantage to the native population, by enabling 
them tb enj6y that part of the national e£Fective 
revenue , which would have been enjoyed by 
the population of a fereigh country if it had 
been exported by the' merchailiii' Besides-, from 
the frontiers of Sweden to those of Persia > 
Russia , possessing every climate , every kind 
of soil , all sorts of minerals , and its pbpu* 
lanon , not yielding in physic^ and' intellectoai 
c&padty to that of any other state^ would only 
have to suffer, for a ishort time , from the ish- 
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eonTenieiiees arising fpontv the Mltriottons' 9A 
the itnportatiffti of artides o£ eoiiTaiii^B4(e wA 
lojlnciry^; espeeially^ if 9 by liberatiiE^ the serft 
and by the afaoHtioa of defective poUtijcal .m&n 
titirtions^ whidi are the eaose .of the. greaf 
ineqnaKty of fortanM, the mXmmk iadin^ 
tAonld make' rapid strides^ 

As IcfOQ M there enet in k epuvitry Imids that 
we imeuitimted , aiid hand« that 9W idle op 
improperly ranployed , wa dhoiutd Qot oon^idef^ 
this ttate as intemrriog a^y eJ:peii8e by the em-^ 
j^oyniieat 6f these two means of '{Nrodoictioa, Iti 
Mpply itteif with whatever it wa^ts ; on th^ 
eontrary witen to preenre things » freqnentty 
friiq»fa>as:, it ex|Kii*ts to fpreiga c^fiAtHies ^ ar-f 
tides that would be of great utility/ in its 
own-, this state spends Veally and epeiids imr 
properly a portion of its ^eal ciB^et^ve PSTe-r 
Boe 9 fisr without yieldifig asiy of * its prodney 
to < foreigners, it w^d <HlIy hisife, tor nis|u» ms^ 
of its own nwfnplbyed: c^aj^ital -i^ l^id^ a^rf 
hands ^ to olitMiicsfbofie • cMOtoerlJI^. . W^9k i| 
impwts. . >.U <•■-..•, ■"'^' .■••-. 

< • • ■ . ■ 

Pie 'MTftr^ jcaBe^^ nK^rcb iif« Jbafe jiifit «iiVL- 
flK piNRfes; oMcl^ by fm^f^^vfiw<^^^i)^ff^ 



tnm ,tlMt#\ooiilm^pc0 , aa4 Aat ii b widioat 
MMon , that the jgomfn^ntont or the .pei^ple of 
Mny stake ^ ««fi5nni|( theniiehsiig to be iaaMkd 
by the / it^igifcor of the immenao forioiios 
o^qnimd fay lorei|;a mercAuultg ,. wa^pne . tint 
Ao pcfliljfr i ^ehlth hat bom 'iiicreased in. tbd 
Mnaf yrofwAioB*' In itapoot to feiei|;n conn- 
flucMe V ^l» cofiteB of tile wealth of a $Ut9 
and of the merchanJ; JBore v by ab .meaos,5 .tfio 
same. The wealth of th^ lat^r is derived solely 
from Ibe ditferehbe , to bis. advantage , between 
the eotH and' sellbiK pciaos of his i m amu^ Mu^ 
wbWroasi^dto wMdth that a staid de^iv^s fivm 
fMeijgn cOM n ne ry e, is prodteed by proonting a 
nidfe ' extended eniployhieiit of thte dittsrent 
neaos of fMroduetioa wfaiqb thd state ih i^fi^eart 
tiott poftsetfeMi, an on^o^ent* whwh enaUte 
it to piKMjiire diffonnt bini^; of. pibdmse 4! of 
wUdi , withbat this oonMwi^ , it m*wld. bo 
depviffed* • 



} ( > « 1 1 



< * It'* 



Mlo^shonld.^ admit /as- a priacip)b.i thit*a>tUH 
tips* oc^E^bt to aoppljK itsiejLf; as nkuob as. posN* 
sible^ with the different articles of eooswnpf 
tion, by the employment of its different means 
•f pMiaiislion; lhal^ is to)say, b^ «ie eakpfcy- 
IpMrt «f its* soil ottd it* tndiistrf f .faeeaos^ vjar 
ttlis osM S* obtaiM tfa#sb /aMialori by tbii emn 
tdayttiet* stfl«ly audi WiAovt being dblft(ea<4t 
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yield any thing tb iMreignws^ to- obteiii t thrai') 
whereas when this state pufcheses the pvodliee 
iaf foreign industry it procnreiB it ^ -not. only hy 
tiM eift^loyment ^f the same * q«tt|k1aty< of th0 
meiuas of prodaetkm , hot dbo by n'cteuoti.to 
foreigners of the naass of usofid ^ things pnodsc^ 
«ed by the employment c of ^he meaais' mf fro* 
tinetion, which mass, die natim prpdneem them^ 
selves mi^t have enjoyed. 



• ' I. 



1 We said*, as much as possible, beeaoie icerv^ 
vtain pmdnets are cditabaed in ginea^er ^«tndanoe 
and with greater faciUty in soine-c^mtttiMs-.tbl^ 
in others on ai^sount of thei^. dtmale «aiid tbs 
Idaturo of their soil ; in these i^ases the '•rule 
ooght tp yield to imposs&ilities dr. to the great 
d^flicaky in procuring tfcese prodnets; but this 
>ule should hold good ineyery thing thiit. me^ 
rely nelailes to human . industry , because. , . wjbia- 
tevef* coimtry he inhabits, man possesses. neanrly 
the same capacity aii4 the same disposition to 
induat#y ^ - and it . is entireljr oyinn^ to defeU&ve 
institution if he does not torn vthi^' fsaifp^Mtj 
to account. ' , ^ •.. ' 



<> 



External .commeroe,,ns faor as :it tiBgnrds the 
wes^lth of'n^itions, is theisefwrei . only i necessary 
in reletenoe to nsttaral prodoces.lrbsft with re? 
giurd tp/the^ptirodud)p«ridi of kidttstt^ i^^nght 

to 
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to be supplied in preference, by the inidnstry 
of the natives themselves. If in order to find 
employment for its soil or its industrious inha* 
bitants^ a state is obliged to have recourse to 
external commerce , it is a proof that . there i» 
some defect in its political institutions, for 
there are hardly any bounds to the home e<m- 
sumption of agricoltural and manuiactured pro-« 
duee. This produce itself serves ^to increase tho. 
number of native consumers , and is , of courset 
a cause of increase in the internal consump^ 
tion , but that this may be the case , it is ne- 
cessary that the producers should hav^ the 
enjoyment of their produce , and Hhat each pro- 
ducer, by the cession of his own particular 
produce , may procure , vi^ithout difficulty, other 
different kinds of produce , acquired by the 
labopr of other producers. 

It is for vvant of having thoroughly unders- 
tood ^the true principles of commerdial weakh 
in regard to nations, that most governments 
have adopt<^ a system in reference to foreign 
cyMS^nerce , which has given rise to a great 
number of wars and to hostile custom-house 
regulations. The system ^ W0 allude .to is that of 
the balance of commerce in the precious me- 
tal0. 'l%as system admits as > a ^incij^ , that a 
nation :Oniy enriclies itself. in ptf^^jM^tion -to thie 

27 
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greater quantity of money , that enters annually 
into the country in question: this quantity of 
money , governments endeavour to procure , by 
exporting as much merchandise as possible and 
I^y importing as little as possible. 

* • * 

This is what has g^ven birth to this erroneous 
isystem.* It has been generally imagined , that a- 
man was rich in proportion to the quantity of 
money that he possessed ; without considering 
that his real wealth consisted in the mass of 
things capable of satisfying his various wants 
and his different desires , which mass of things 
he has , or migl^t have annually at his imme-^ 
^diate disposal. He may easily procure these 
things^ without having contributed to their 
production , by. the . cession of a certain sum oF 
money to those whose labours have produced 
them. A man may procure the sum of money 
annually which is necessary to obtain the mass of 
things that are requisite for the supplying his 
annual wants , by profits arising from commerce ; 
that is to say by an excess in the amount of isales , 
which he has made to certain- individusds , over 
the amount of purchases , vvhich he has mada^ 
from certain dther individuals* 

. But; neiitlicar oi^ these rules can apply to .a na- 
||0A« M i» 0kmBk impaflsibte for. a aatioa, aolelf 



V *« 
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by ceding sumft of money annnsdly to other 
luitions, to supply itself annually with that 
mass of things, capable of satislying the wants 
of its inhabitants, witibont having contributed 
to the production of these very things, or t<r 
the production of other things, by the cession 
of which, these things qught be procured* Event 

thingn Vfith money, it would be' impossiblo 
for it to procure them year after year, solely 
by commercial profits , that is by an excess inr 
the amount of sales to other nations ^ over the 
amount of purchasas, made &om other nations 
and not £romitsel£ 

It is clear that the whole mas of things f 
that serve to satisfy the wants of a nation , i;anr' 
not be supplied, but by the employment of the 
different means of production that it. possesses ^ 
either directly , by .producing the articles of itf 
consumption , or indirectlyby pvodu(;ing articles^ 
of'eKpor^tion, that might supply the iormer^ 
and that the pnofits of its commerce might be 
considered as insignificant in -respect to the 
mass of things^ which are necessary to sujpply 
the smnasd consumption of the ftate in ^poes^ 
tien. 

It is then a great mistaLe to apply to a 9tat# 
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the same rales , that may guide an individual 
and to imagine that it is the excess in the quan^ 
tity of money "which is annually brought into 
the state , over that which is sent out of if ^ 
that is the measure of its increase of wealth, 
as we judge of the increase in the wealth of 
an faidividual by the excess of the money, that 
enters aiinually into his coffers by hi& yearly 
revenue , over the money ,' that is taken but of 
them annually to supply his yearly expenses. 

* 

. After' having exposed the erroneous system 
of the balance of commerce in the precious 
metals, a system followed by most governments, 
and in furtherance of which ^ they endeavour 
to cause a greater pecuniary value of merchan- 
dise to be annually exported than imported , 
in order to obtain a balance in money ; we are 
now going to speak of an opposite system , that 
of a balance of commerce in money value , a 
system followed by the modern school founded 
by Adjou Smith , which teaches that we ought; 
on the contrary, to endeavour that the pecu- 
niary value of the imports should always exceed 
that of the exports in order to increase , accor- 
ding to the followers of this great political eco- 
nomist the amount of the value possessed bj 
the stdte. 
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In support of this system y these authors say, 
that wh^n a merchant wishes to estimate the 
annual increase in his fortune, he does^ not 
judge of- it by the excess of the sums which 
he has received during the year , over those , 
which he has paid, that is by his balance in 
cash at the end of the year: for this balance 
in cash may be more considei^le, vvifhout his 
having enriched himself; as it may be less , and 
still there may be increase in his capital : this 
merchant judges of the augmentation in his for- 
tune , by the increase in the ainonht of the 
pecuniary value of every thing which he posses- 
ses. He ascertains this increase , by makmg. every 
year an inventoiy of every thing that he is pos-^ 
sessed of with the value in money of each aiv 
tide. Thus then , say these authors, a state ought 
not to trouble itself about the balance of its com- 
merce in cash , whither it be in its favour or not, 
but wheter it ha^ received, in the course of the 
yeieu*, a greater value in money than it has g^ven ^ 
if, in fine , its inventory at the end of t^e year , 
presents a greater sum by an estimate of its 
pecuniary value than at the beginning. 

Though it may appear to rest on a more 
solid futodation , yet this system is as erroueobs 
as the preeeeding one. 
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Why does ft merchant .ja%e «f the iacrease 
in his fortune by an increase m the apnount 
in money of the inventory of the mei^handise 
whiich he possesses ? It is because that , in sup* 
posinjj tiie case of his wishing to retire from 
business, he would be able tb realiiEe a greater 
aum of nioney , a . sum , which he weuld give 
to ' othelv , «ith«r for the pm^ose of ac^mriug 
land, or of deriving interest from ilt^ vfhich 
vfould give him a : greater .peetiniary Miveniie « 
which vi^ould enable him 'to ej||oy or have 
at 'is disposdl. annu^y , without doUig aity .thuig 
himself, a gr^dter m^s of things ci^pable' of «a- 
tbfying'his wuiits and lus tariou^ , dewes , to 
^eijoy or have smiiuaUy at his.diqpo^alJEi greater 
qnauttity 6f difieren^ sorts -of utility ^ Ae only 
measure of any real eofj^ntation in his ' Wealtib. 

But a «tate cannoit reaiize in money that 
wlndi it possefl)9eS', to .form a sum , w^hich it 
might giv^ to others, either 'to ^^usquire land 
or receive initcirost/frfipi, .ife» in order to enjoy 
or have mtnuaUy at its di^poi^ « ^thoot 
doing any t^b^i^lg itself-, Aat- nl^isi^. of t}iixi(gs ca- 
pable of satisfying annually the national wants* 
Kean only- be eupplied wilth this mliss^f osvful 
thtngS', as we have seen'before ,,by M^i^ ^m^dcry- 
ment of the different means tff prodoetiion't 
which it possesses in itself. 
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Tlie pecuniary evaluation of those merchandi- 
ses which a state has in its possession , except the 
small* Quantity which it considers as articles of 
exportation , is of little or no consequence to it , 
lor though all this merchandise should rise in 
price , the state in question would not be ri- 
cher on than account; whereas, on the con- 
trary , it would increase in wealth , if* it had 
annually a greater mass of produce , though of 
the same amount in pecuniary value. 

We therefore see that this system of the ba- 
lance of commerce in pecuniary value, a system, 
which admits that this balance is in fkvour of 
the nation which imports a greater pecuniary 
value in merchandise , thap it exports , is quite as 
erroneous as . the system of the balance of 
commerce in the precious metals , which system, 
on the contrary , admits that thi^ balance is in 
favour of the state that exports a greater pecu- 
niary value, than It imports. 

In what maimer then does external com- 
qcierce contribute ta.thc wejalth of tbp stat^. 

r 

To elucidate this question, let us suppose^, 
and vrhich is generally the <^e^ that a n^jti^ 
h^ cpmposed of throi? great qlasse^ ^ the agri-r 
cujytural , the manui^cturiiig aod, the convneiv 
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cial, and that through the medium of this last 
class , each of the other two may procure those 
kinds of utility , of which they stand in need , 
by the cession of those usefol articles which 
these two classes produce oyer and above their 
own consumption; we shall see that in this 
case the nation will enjoy the whole of its na- 
tional revenue in different kinds of utility. 

Now let us suppose that the agricultural class, 
for some motive or other , from a trifling eco- 
nomy perhaps , demands annually of the com- 
mercial class , certain articles of foreign manu* 
facture, instead of supplying themselves with 
the same kind of articles, manufactured at 
home ; in payment for these articles , the agri-* 
cultural class vvill yield to foreigners a certain 
portion of the revenue of the state in agricul- 
cultural produce , instead of ceding it to their 
countrymen ; foreigners wpuld have, the enjoy- 
ment of this revenue instead of the natives. 

On the other hand, the manufacturing class, 
deprived of the ' demand for the manufactured 
articles in* question , and ' consequently of the 
payment of the price of productiqn ,. which 
forms its revenue', finds ilself deprived of the 
enjoyment of different kinds of utility, which 
this revenue would have procured , and by 
this means its w'ealth is diminishedi Yfe 



We think then that every annual exporta- 
tion of agricultural produce of the first neces-* 
sity ^ wljidi serves to pay for articles of fo- 
reign luanufacture , is a real loss to the state^ 
consequently, vve ought always, unless it be 
attended, with serious inconvenienises ,, to ei^^ 
deavour that merchants, by purchasing home, 
instead of foreign maniyfactured articles, should, 
make natives instead of foreigners ei^oy th^ 
agricultural produce of the country: the quantity 
of which produce i» always limited In every 
state by the quaiitity of its productive land. 

With respect to the manufacturing class , 
its produce has, as it were.,, ^qo bounds since, 
by means of its manufactured produce , it may 
purchase of foreigners , articles of food in 
sufficient quantity to increase its population and 
consequently to increase still further its means 
of production , scarcely without any other limit 
than t)ie quantity of fo^d with which it can be 
supplied by all the land in the world , without 
ceasing ; on that account, to supply. the. natives 
vvith the quantity of manufactured articles, that 
thein different wants may reqi^iipe* Besides , most 
states , either on account, of their climate ojp 
of the nature of their soil , are often depri*-* 
ved of eertam i^ricuituf^l pisoduf^e; wUch. are 

bowev^.very usefid. 1a'^^^ ^^^.^ ihe fbreagpir 

28 
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commerce of these states may eai»ly supply 
them with this' produce by the cession of 
ai certain quantity of manufactured produce , 
which the manufacturing class can sopj^ly over 
and above what nliay be required for home 
consumption. 

.The sum of this chapter is , 1** that external 
bommeree is a great cause of wealth to a state 
but that it is not from the increase in the wealth 
of foreign ■ merchants , that we are to judge of 
the public wealth , which they procure for 
the state. 

2^^^ That * we. ought not to require to be 
supplied by foreign commerce, with those ar- 
ticles, which the 6oil, native industry and in- 
ternal commerce can, without much difficulty, 
supply. . . 

' 3*' That it is not by the balance in^ the 
precious metals which are exported or impor- 
ted , nor by ' the balance in the pecuniary va- 
lue of articles exported or imported that we 
are to judge whether ibreign commerce is fa- 
vourable or notr to a J9tate. 



f ' 



4^^ Thiat the balanii!^ of eomoierce is in fa- 
iut of a n^tioii') if, the pecunitify valine beings 



the . $a]ne 9 ijt imports articles of the first ne- 
cessity in exchange for , those . of luxury , be^ 
cause ia.that. case, this state would possess 
a greater sum of utility, than it did before , 
and that it is this difference , that makes the 

balance in its favour. 

• 

gtuj xhat the exportation, of agricultural pro- 
duce is, in principle, a circumstance unfavou- 
rable to the vvealth of a state , since the home 
consumption ought to absorb the whole of this 
kind of produce, unless there be some defect 
in the politick institutions of this state , to 
prevent it. 

0thiy Xhat the importation of foreign agricul- 
tural produce of the ^ first necessity, is advan- 
tageous to the state, especially if it be paid 
for by means of the home manuiactured pro- 
duce. 

• • 

We think that this theory of external com- 
merce will appear simple, and its principles 
evident. However, in their application, these 
principles should not be followed in an abso- 
lute manner. They should be modified accor- 
ding to existing circumstai^es , peculiar to each 
state; but we think that people ought to. en- 
deavour to come as near to these principles a^- 
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■ 

possible , becanse then external coinnMs<*ce wonid 
be, at the same time, a considerable sonrce 
of wealth to indiridnals, without any risk of 
its being an equivocal source' of 'wesilth to the 
rtale. 



1* • 
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CHAPTER II 



On Ae revenues produced by iniemal 

Commerce. 

2\.LXH0UGH the contrary opinion has been fre- 
quently advanced , internal commerce exercises 
a much greater influence on the wealth of na- 
tions and on that of individuals , than external 
eommerce. 

If we consider the sum. of utility ,and the 
amount of the pecuniary value of the article^, 
of which internal commerce stimulates the pro- 
duction and which it cofiveys from the hands 
of the |irodttc;er tp those of. the consumer, 
this commerce is of lar greater importance than 
foreign commerce. 

The profits acquired by those who are en^ 
gaged in internal commerce, being generally 
more distributed, make less shew than those 
obtained by foreign merdiants, but taken in 
mass , they are infinitely more important. 
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We may besides mdke a very essential ob- 
servation ; wbich is , that in the greater part 
of the European states, with Very few e:i^eep« 
tions , every article of the first necessity , that 
is to say , whatever possesses the gk^atest 
utility , is due to native industry and ibrms 
the basis of internali' commerce ; whereas, in 
general , foreign commerce introduces those sir- 
tides only , which , may be considered 9 .with 
a very few exceptions , as objects of refine- 
ment oi» luxury. The agriculturial and marin- 
£ictnred produce of the Ekst and West Indies , 
are almost all of this description. 

Thus then the amount in pecuniary, value 
of the articles furnished by external commerce, 
be»des being small compared with the amount, 
in the same value , of the articles supplied by 
internal commerce , gives still too high an idea 
of the sum in effective utility of th^ artides 
of consumption , which foreign e&axe^vee sup^ 
plies. • • r . . 

. * • • • • . 

Let us return to internal commerce. 
• 

llms , as we remarked before . in : 6peakiii|; 
of external commerce ,- it is necessary to make 9. 
iUstinction , between the object , that the mer*- 
chant iar tradesmen has in view 9 and the; effects 
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prddkic^ by commerce. The object of the mer- 
chast is 'gener^ly to get money by taking 
advantage of the difference between the cost 
price of^ an article and its selling price« He 
does not concern himself about the nature 
of the article itself, nor its degree of intrinsic 
utility. His object , generally speaking, is to sell 
his commodities at a higher price, than that 
which he gave for* them. If he thinks of the 
good that may result to others from his bpera-« 
tions, it is not as a merchant, but as a moral man. 
We yvish only to point out thesfe differences, 
and the real object of the tradesmen. 

With regard to ihe effects of commerce , we 
must also distinguish between those which it 
has on the national , and those which it has 
on individual wealth : for such or such a 
branch of commerce, whidi enriches an indi- 
vidual, may sometimes produce very^ttle ad- 
vantage to the state ; whilst , on the other 
hand , another branch of commerce may pro- 
duc^ very little profit to those engaged in it , 
and nevertheless, be a vory considerable cause 
of national wealth. The commerce of specula-- 
tion.may furnish an example of the first case, 
ikhA that of the less important articles of 
consumpiioki / may supply an instance of the 
second. 



I 
/ 
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It has'befen well obsesved that a speculator 
is osefol , because he takes 6ut of the market 
a commodity , l;hat has fallen to a very low 
price <, owing to its superabundance ^ to bring 
it forth ' again when a rise in it» prioe prov^ 
the waiitsof the eonjsumers. But this is only 
looking at the object on its brighli^st side* "The 
fact is , that a good speculator- only makes, his 
purchases , when he foresees a sc^arcity; in that 
case his ^purchases add a fiictittous , to a real 
scarcity; the- evil is thus aggravated a|[id the 
fortune of the speculiator increases by the, public 
misery. If, on the contrary , he forsees an abun-- 
dance he emptiels his warehouses immediately; 
and the producer ^ finding the market glutted, 
with his products, is obliged to sell at a great 
loss. " The speculator escapes the- 1ms , which 
the producer sustains vnth circumstances of ag- 
gravation. It is unnecessary to mention how 
much , i^. both cases , the public wealth suffers 
from this increase -in 'individual wealths 

But generally spediing the effect . of (iom- 
merce is to increase^ in a very greajt degree 9 
the piroductioki of useful things. . > 

If the agriculturist and the manofaeturer 
wejre to wait for the consumer to « come and 
purchase their produce. as h^ wanted it, how 

much 
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• 

modi w<oald this produce saffier from tfaiiS^ in« 
coovenieat ' and . dilatiRry mode of disposing of 
it ? Bui . the meri^hant , and traidesman by pui^ 
chasing large qodnlities at a lime th^r pi^^ 
duee^ by transporting and placing it witfaih 
the react of the consumer ^ and by retid&ing It 
to htm in proportion to his wants ^ raider a 
service both to the pxiodncer and to the consil« 
mer } whence result, at tiiesame tim^, a greati^r 
produce and a greater consumption ; that is'i:b 
say an increase in the revenue of one and an 
increase in the enjoyment of his revenue by 
the other. 

W^.are not to blanle the merchant, if^ by 
the direction which he gives to his purchases ^ 
he (sncoumges the production of frivolous thingSg 
or objects of little utility , rather than of things 
that are n^easary or of great utility. A iner-» 
chant, invariably purchase* those commodities , 
by the sale of which , be can make the grea:- 
test profits t and if » in consequence 4f the great 
disproportion , ii| fortunes i frivolous things find 
purchasers at high prices,^ whilst things of great 
utility can oijly . be sold at very low prices p 
the fapJlt is solely in the institutions which 
cau$e tl^s ineC{aali.ty of fortunes , and not in tho 
n^enchant^ vyho can only, follow the impulse 
giv^i^ by the society in which he happens ta 
be placed. 29 
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^ A prudent merchant or irsldesnian ought 
however to prefer dealing in articles of a ^twry 
great utility » rather than in those of luxury or 
of mere fancy, although articles of the last des- 
.cription sometime^ offer very great profits, 
they lu^^ever , ^nerally expose tli« dealers in 
.them, to heavy losses, owing fo the lliicttta- 
tions that tdbk place in, taste and fashion , 
. whilst there are few ehsnciss <rf losing by arli- 

^fd§s of general utility. 

• • • . ' * 

There are very few Lindb of commerce that 
"do not present , at the same time ,, -chances of 
loss as well as of gain ; but he is the best mer- 
chant who caleulales his operatidns, so as to 
lose as seldo9i and as little as possible , and to 
gain as much and as oilten aa pos^Ie. 

We may, it is trne, g^un a fortune in a short 
time by means dP. gigantic commercial opera- 
tions , or by dealing largely in articles subject 
to great variations i» their pecuniary T^lue , 
.but whoever respects faimseif , ought to avoid 
these great chances , which perhaps might place 
him in such a, situation, sis to render him in- 
f^pable of satisfying his engagements , or might 
injure his credit ;i and- as credit ii^ a means of 
acquiring a fortune , we' infer that prudence 
morality and modeiation in commercial affabrs 
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are goides vrhieh a merchant should follow in 
the road to wealth. 

A merchant may possess two «orts of capital 
or two sources of revenue, miiterialand imma- 
terial capital. The first is money, merchandize, etc. 
The second is activity , order , a capacity for bu-^ 
^iness , commercial'* knowledge , credit , conne- 
xions etc* When we uiuto these different sorts 
of material and immaterial capital , we hare a 
much better chance of silceess. 

Commerce presents different sources of reve* 
nue , not only according to its different bran-^ 
ches , but according to the situation , that wo 
bold in it. We may act on our own account » 
or we may be agent for another. In this last 
situation , we may direct by our intelligence , 
or execute by physical lorce whatever has a 
reference to commerce. 

Those who are employed in a commercial 
establishment on account of their intelligence , 
nre more liberally remunerated , than those 
wK» only possess physical force , because thero 
is a greater scarcity of the former capital than 
of the latter. When a person is in business on 
his dwn accotmt, he can gaii^ more, than when 
be is acting for another, because this last case^ 
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requiring less capital tban the first , there is "a 
greater competition , which is the cause why the 
salary attached to these situations is not very 
hi^; l>esides the employers incur the risk lof 
losses , from which the employed are exempt. 
Facts corroborate these principles* The heads 
of commercial houses gain more than-the dierks, 
liecause the former act oa their own^ account , 
and t)ie latter,- oa account of another; these 
again , g^dn more than . the. warehossesien , por- 
ters, etc. because these last are only paid for 
the employment of their physical force , whe*- 
reas the others are paid for the employment 
of their intellectual capacity* 

# 

The cpmmepce which encourages the produe* 
tion and causes the distribution of articles of 
great utility, or of the first, necessity, being 
more favourable to pubUc wealth , ,than that 
whi6](i promotes the productiou of articles of 
less utility , or , in other words , objects of 
luxury , we oujght , in preference y to devote 
ourselves to that kisfd of ^mmerce, which has 
for iti^ object , the furnishing articles of the 
greatest utility , if. we wish that our fortunes 
should be accompanied by. an increase in the 
fortune of the state* Those, who speculate, 
monopolize, or enjoy exclusive privileges noay 
enrich themselves , but .their wealth , thu&. ac- 
ijuired is detrimental to the wealth of the state* 
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We have already remarked that commerce 
Was the medium by which the useful commo- 
dity of the producer ^ was brought within the 
reach of the consumer. On the one hand, the 
producer wishes to convert inunediately into 
cash a great quantity of a single product , whe- 
reas , on the other hand , the consumer has 
generally occasion for a small quantity , at a 
time, of different' sorts of articles of consump- 
tion ; wholes^e and retail commerce arose from 
this state of things. The retail merchant or ra- 
ther tradesman sells , ^t the siame time , diffe*- 
rent sorts of articles and in small \{uantities« 
This sort of commerce suits those persons who 
have but small capitals , because on the one 
band, they may regulate the assortment of their 
^bop , according to their pecuniary capital or 
their credit , and on the other, they generally 
dispose of their goods for ready money or on 
short credit , the profite are more limited , be- 
cause th^re are a greater number of competi- 
tors ; beside^ , retailing their commodities in very 
small quantities , their profits ar^ , on than ac^ 
count also , very, small, btit then, on <the other 
band , they do not incur so great a nsk of con- 
tracting bad debts. 
• , . ^ ■ > _ ' 

The piiofits of the wholesaliB dealer arise from 

the circumstance of his purchasings larg^ quan- 
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tities of goods at a time: he can procare them 
at lower prices than the retailer ; but the latter 
being nearer to the consumer , and furnishing 
him with the quantities that he has an imme- 
diate occasion for enables him to obtain a higher 
price still. 

The want of sufficient capital explains the 
reason why the retailer is not, at the same 
time, a wholesale dealer; but it may perhaps 
be asked why the wholesale merchant is not 
also a retailor , in order that he might cumulate 
the profits arising from 4;hese two sources. In 
order to effect a mass of sales by retail of any 
importance he would be obliged to deal in a 
great number of different articles ; it would be 
necessary then for him, in order to be a re- 
tailer , to be a wholesale dealer in a great va-' 
riety "of articles. If then he divides his es^pital, 
by vesting it in large quantities of different 
commodities , he would be unable to become 
a wholesale dealer in each of them , and con^ 
sequently he could not enjoy the advantages , 
which he possessed in this quality. Besides, sel^ 
ling by wholesales to the retail dealer , iht 
importance of his sales , would give him on the 
whole greater profits, than if he troubled' him- 
self with the sale by retail , a sale that would 
be too slow to enable him to realize Ids pur- 
chases of such large quantities. 



CHAPTER III. 



^ 



Of* the tUpenues arising Jrom Colonial 

Commerce. 

m 

X HE Gommeroe w^ith the Colonies partake 
both of external and internal cotnineroe. 

This conuoercci 16 not carried on with forei- 
gners, yet it is subject to several kws that 
govern foreig^i ebmmeroe , and , does^ not Qnioj 
all the advapt^es of national eontaubrte. !No 
duties are exacted for the- introdudioD of pro- 
duce frmn one pj^ovinco ^ the samfc eo«iatry 
wto ^another. The mi of Pro^eace pays no dnty 
on Its arrival in IXia^nnupdy* The^ eoria^abf the 
Islands of Rhe and Oleron is admitted into Pro- 
Tence , duty free* ll^s b not tbe case in* regard 
to the Islands of Maertiuiq|[tte\and - Giladekmpe. 






The mi^hercpQiitry IS: compelled to p«irch4«e 
of her cdLenies thio«9 .i^rtielm^, csUed %oliMia^ , 
xa consi^u^ivde. ^ dhitieS'. , amoiinfting aktiost 
to a prohibiji^ ^ Jaiil on 4he same articled , 
iniporjted from other parts. 
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Oa the other hand , the colonies are obliged 
to purchase from the mother country , all 
European articles. 

This system of colonial commerce is extre- 
mely vicious ; it injures alike the mother coun- 
try and the colony. Before we point out the 
vices of this system , which will be no difficult 
matter , we will explain why it exists ; for it 
ought to appear surprising , that what is neither 
benieficial to the one or ^the other , should con- 
tinue, to exist. 

The very predominant opinion that the^ w^lth 
: of a state , like that of an individual , is always 
in prdportioQ to the quantitjr of gold and sil- 
'Ver.that it possesses , has , from the time of 
their discovery , caused a great importance to 
be attached to the possession of the tropical 
countries of AnM9rica , for Miey contained abun- 
dant ttubes of these metals. . ' 

r 
' • > 

At, a later period ^ tibe^great riches ) that S^* 
Domingo pdure,d uqifo France ^ by its pfroduce 
in coffee , sugar , cotton , indigo etc. did not 
'e^t^oee to* the' French nation thp errors of the 
^ tyStem ffikat a greater ^ qqantity of gold' and sil- 
ver , vvas ihfi sole * indioation of an increase ' in 
wealth, and< it was imagiiieds that if it was not 

directly 
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dinectiy hj ito mines, thatS^ Ddmiilgo increa- 
ted the «fuAiitity of gold and silrer that France 
possessed , the same result was obtained indi*^ 
rectly, by the sale of the produce of this co-* 
lony to ibrbigners for money , which made 
the balance of commerce in favour of trance , 
a balance always considered in reference to th6 
previous tnetals. People did not imagine that 
these colonial produces, earnestly sought after 
by afl Europe , procured diefinitively for France, 
not money, but manufactured cotton, spices from 
the Eaist Indies , silk , oil etc from the south of 
Europe ; timber , hemp etc. from the North , real 
riches which France deceived annually in ex- 
change for the » value of the annual produce of 
S* Domingo , over and above the portion of thid 
produce , which she kept for her annual con- 
sumption. The quantity of money that remaind 
in. France , in consequence of its colonial eomr 
merce , was very trifling ; the greater part of 
it being absorbed by its commerce with the 
East Indies* 

The great fortunes amassed by the Colonists 
and those who trafficked -with them , though > 
in a great measure , due to the profits made 
ia the interior , contributed to perpetuate the^ 
illusion , that it was the gold and silver of fo- 
reigners that formed this wealth. 

30 



>«.«>« 
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Nothing was then neglected to acquire this 
balance of commerce in money so much de- 
sired. 

Fortresses Were built in all the colonies; gar- 
risons were sent out ; ships of war were laun- 
ched; bloody battles were fought both by sea 
and land , for the possession of an island^^ or 
for a small portion of one ; for a little corner 
in Anterica, or for a province in India. In fine 
torrents of blood were shed , immense means of 
production were converted into means of des- 
truction , solely in consequence of a single er- 
ror concerning the real sources af the wealth 
of nations. The error of believing that it con- 
'' listed in the possession of the precious metals. 

America was sufficiently large to contain all 
the Europeans that might have wished to es- 
tablish themselves there. The division of Poland 
was an iniquitous measure , and not attended 
with much advantage, that of America would 
have been less immoral and attended with im- 
mense advantages. Instead of forts and garri- 
sons, it would have had commodious habi- 
tations and peaceable cultivators ; instead of 
torrents of blood being shed , the population 
would have increased; instead of enormqus des- 
tructions , ther^ would hav^ been immense pr$e 
ductions* 
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War 19 still carried on , on acconnt of the 
colcHttal system ; but it i» only now by armies 
of enstmn-^konse officers. The inconveniences 
Aat result finom the trammels, in which the 
commerce of nati<ms is held , in consequenco 
of this continnal state of reciprocal hostility , 
are too evident and have been too^ well ex- 
plained by different anthers, for me to dwell 
0n them.. 

It i» pretended that all these taxes or customs^ 
these restrictions and these trammels protect 
at the same time, the colonies and the mother 
country. Precbely the reverse- of this is true. 
On the .one hand , the colonist complains with 
ri^asouf r that these rights , that this mbndpoly 
which the mother country exercises*, compels* 
Inni' %^ raise the price of his produce , whiclr 
has this^ effect of rendering iSie sale of it more 
difficult.^ He might , if he were permitted , pur-* 
chase of foreigners the articles that he has oc-^ 
casion for , at a lower price , and, in that case^ 
he might also dispose of his produce at a moirci 
moderate price. This system of restraining the 
direct commercial' intercourse between the co- 
lony and' foreigners is sO' vicious that the go- 
vemol« of the colonies are compelled , at ever]^ 
instant , fo derogate from it. They are frequent 
tly obliged', under one pretext or another, to^ 
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admit foreign wesscjl^ laden with articles of 
vhiek the Q^iwy slamds in ueed aail to afikm'^ 
tlie cojlpiuat to export ^ im mknm 9 the {Nradboo; 
of liie oQloiiy; sq that whea a ship amicus fmm 
tibie country to whic^ the oolony bekwfjs, afc 
fiipi^h a coajuodore , she caoAOt $eU what^ she haft 
Jbiroiig^t , DOIT procure whaft she came farw 

immense, and whose maritime commerce might 
Ife F^ndeped so - Q^l;€«isite ^ t)i^si$ ye^tp^tioos, 
W^Miph are the effect of ;l^ c^<hMSsi1 ^ystespk ^ 
are atteq^^ witi^k veiry 'Serip^^ cop^equniM^e^ 
^hree or fiifir pelty e^looi^s 4re J^, fiyi9t gin 
ving sii^Sd^Rt i^raf^ytpfnt tq her s^ pQ|i)s.;I| 
her flEieroliaiaLts coulid piircha^ 9; ^ ^^KJi 'pairl 
^f the world, the artip^^ of 'PollSlWlptip^; 4hal 
Wr^n^ requii^a^ tfe^y w<mi]^ boabW tft iwimh 
artip|eSjthe pr<>di;iiep o{ fy0mh indp^r^ i^t '^verjt 
p^rt of tJie -world; iJiis WQuldi pr<^u|lBH i^jip^nse 
ad^anl;age$ to thp oQn^oa^rs.., to <mr nian^iafM 

tujrers apd agripultui!i^te a^^ tQ her;yritiyifeMim 
COHup^rQe. , 

. But thp interest of «a laa^i^y. ip4i>¥iid«^ £ire 
connected with the a^tifiu^m^^ of t^e; ^omal 
jsyst^m , that it wiJJ. prpit^ly ia^tf &r 4 lA&g 
lime , notwith&tandittg, it ^sq . ^s^^pitiaUy, mjitjres 
^he nati^o;^ Wt^^eiJ* Thp. 9149)^1^ q£th<^i^ emr 
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ployed, whether in a civil or military capadty, 
both at home and in the colonies, who deriye 
their revennes irom this system , and the enor- 
mous fiscal reyenue that it prodtlces , will se*- 
cure for it at all tieeies , a host of apologists , 
rendered eloquent by self interest : and we ought 
to' acknowledge , that if such a system is inju- 
rious to the public wealth , it is very favou- 
vable to the particular wealth of a gpce^t num^ 
l^r of individuals. 






■••s 



CHAPTER IV. 



•*mmm* 



Of the revenues carUingJram Agriculture. 

W HEN we consider agriculture as a source of 
wealth , we should distinguish the different 
pecuniary revenues of individuals which it pro- 
cures, from the effective revenue in different 
sorts of useful production with which it fur- 
nishes the state ; for it is the quantity of useful 
production, annually supplied by agriculture ^ 
which shews in what proportion it contributes 
to the public wealth ; whereas the pecuniary 
revenues of the landlords, farmers and labou- 
rers , only point out the share which each of 
them msiy obtain in the general mass of arti- 
cles of consumption , a share which arises from 
a more or less unequal division among them , 
of the sums of money arising from the sale of 
the agricultural produce. 

It is very essential to make this distinctioiL , 
because many persons imagine that the real net 
produce of agriculture consists only in the ex- 
cess of the sale price of agricultural produce , 
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over its <x>st price. They say, for instance, if 
the sum of 100 L. has been paid for seed and 
labour of difiFerent kinds , to obtain 100 sacks 
of corn from a given quantity of land , and that 
the sale of these 100 sacks produces 150 L., the 
net produce of this piece of land to the state 
is 50 L. resulting from the difference between 
the cost price of 1 L. and the sale price of 
30 S. for each of these 100 sacks. They say 
farther , diat if this same piece of land , by 
the means of better husbandry , should yiekl 
125 instead of 100 sacks , but that the increase in 
the expense made the sack of corn amount to 
25 S. , there wouldonly be the same net produce 
to the state. These 125 sacks being sold at the 
same price of 30 S. each , would yeld , it is true, 
the sum of 175 L. instead of 150 L.; but these 
125 sacks cost in expense of production 125 L. 
instead of 100 ; the sale, say they , would not 
derive any advantage from this increase in price^ 
because there would always be the same pro^ 
fit of 50 L. from tkis piece of land. 

We are &r from being of 4he same opinion. 
We think that in the case of an improved cul-- 
tiyation , ther^^ would be a greater quantity of 
a useful commodity produced : there would not 
anly be an increase in the mass of dBPective na^ 
'Itonal revenue in objects of utility , but there 
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WOttld ako be an increase in the amoairt of 
{pecuniary revenues is the state , ' even; tfaongk 
there be no greater, excess in the amonnt of 
the sale price of the ^ produce ^ orer its cost 
price* 

' ■ •• ■ 

The foUowing are the reasons upon, which 

we ground our opinion. It is in the. first place 

evident, that in the case aboviB ciited, sined 

there is an increase of 25. sacka <^f corn in th^ 

annual produce of t|ie piece of hnd in qaes-« 

tion , there is an increase in the. quantity of 

useful production furnished to the state an-* 

nually ; for even in the case of this quantity 

of corn exceeding the consumption of 4)iis state, 

if it is not of any service to it as ail^ object of 

consumption , it may be useful as a. ml^j^ ;of 

acquisition , by considering it as an akticie^'of 

exportation ; by which means , it wontd. be coii^ 

verted into objects of utility; £)r *the iiitejdt^V 

This mass of useful things either in kind oi? 

converted into some other article is .dot lost ; it 

comes , in addition , into the hands of somebody, 

and these hands are precisely those vrhicfa lutve 

caused this increase of prodsce, beehuse thW 

additionsal sum of .25 Ia , paid f(^ llle. surpinisi 

labour and improlred cnltiivaiion., thai wm^. 

bestowed on the piece of land ^ ixf tboao ^r^ 

soua,' wha c^tivated it, procvsed for ttfam a 

surplus 
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§ntfim in tbeir pMoniory revenaes , vrhich 
Maided tfa^m to pureliase either the sarplod 
pYodoee itself, dr name other useful production in 
the interior, 0t lastly ^.artieles of foreign growth , 
ftudi Sid tea , coffee , sugar , cotton etc. , into 
whiek the sixrplus corn has been conTcrted ^ 
throttgh the medium of foreign commerce* 

We see then , by this eicample ^ which may 
be extended to every other case of a similar 
nature , tfaat^ though the pecuniary revetiue 
of the landloird do not , in certain cases, receive 
any increase , in consequence of a greater, but 
a more* expensive produce , there is r^^Uy in 
the .fetacte , in these cases , not only an increase 
in the national revenue in utility , . but also in 
the .mas^ of pecuni^y^ revenues of the citizens 
of this state , that is to say , an increase in the 
]rabli€ , as well m in privfite weahb* 

The advantages or inconveniences of great 
«nd small farmd have been freq[uently discussed; 
What we have just eitplained , throws consider 
raUe l^t on thig subjects It is agreed on all 
haodb , that a gWen. cfuantity of land produces 
mok'e , when Jdivided int0 smiaU &rms ^ Hem if it 
Were held by one individual* It is. thel^oro 
evident th^t in respect to the public wealth -^ 
and to the pecttiHial^y revenues of individnals |^ 
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small farms are preferable to- those of a iargq 
extent. These <, it is .true , may be a source of 
greater wealth to the landlord and iarmer , 
because the cultivation being on a larige ^scale , 
there is an economy of hqman labour ; hat this 
profit being wholly detrimental to the laborious 
classy and to a greater production, it is essen- 
tially injurious to public and private wealth. 

9 

. Nature having given gratuitously the earth 
to man, it ^ would seem that its produce should 
bp divided only between those who direct , and 
those who execute the labours of agriculture : 
but originally the strongest seized this power- 
ful means of jproduction , given by nature ; the 
cultivators of the soil were obliged to give to 
the owners of the land , a greater or less share 
^f the produce due to their labour. The inse-^ 
eurity that would result from the disturbance 
of the perpetual right of the first , or of the 
strongest occupant , would be attended with 
^uch ^ serious inconyeniencejs , that laws have 
always protected the right of permanent pro- 
perty in land /although the first title to it may 
}iave fae^n obtained v^^y unjustly. The share, 
which the landlord obtains in the produce fiir- 
Idislkediiby the land and agricultural industry, 
jis grouiaded on reasons of social order , r^her 
fhwi, . on incontestable right, it is not that vf t 



i. . 
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do not acknowledge , how mncfa this right of 
property in the land is adTantageons to the 
state , since it is the landed proprietors who 
have the greatest interest in the maintenance of 
social order ; but. we do think that the princi- 
ple on which -tests the right to this property , 
should never be forgotten , in ord^r that en- 
dearonrs should be made to render this right 
as little onerous as possible to those who 
really cooperate of themselves in agricultural 
production •, Either by their physical or intel- 
lectual labours. It' is in virtue of this right of 
property ^ that the landlord obtains a rent that 
is to say, the share, which the proprietor receives 
irom the annual produce of the land; either in 
kind , ' or ' in money arising from the sale of ^ a 
portion of tiiis annual produce. 

The abuse of this rigfit of property fs 
the principal cause of poverty in states. It 
is excessive rents , that chiefly arrest the na- 
tural' tendency of nations to increase fhefr por 
pulation and wcfalth. YHierever the share of 
the proprietor in the annual agricultural pro- 
cuce Ts excessive, and consequently that of the 
cultivator of the soil very smalf, we see a di- 
minidied ' and mi'serable popu^tion : wherever 
on the cd^ti^ary , vf e see the farmei^ and labou- 
rer have the ''largest f and t^e- proprietor the^ 



smallest share* there is a remarkable incxease 
in the wealth an^ population of the state. 
Turkey , Russia and Barbary furnish es^mples 
of the first case. The Netherlands aod the 
United' States of America are examples ,of the 
second. 

i» ' 

4 J 

■ 

A land tax i» j^ real share in the rep-t. This 
tax is . the moM suitable of all , siuc^ the pri- 
mitive right to rent is founded, on the fight of 
the strongest , a righ^ which a govjorwnent 
might exercise with as much justice as ap^y ^^ 
dividual ^'whatever ; but as we have just seen 9 
high rents being very pre^odiciial io tl^e w^jaltb 
of the state , an excessive land tax would baye 
the effect of causing landlords to fix^ft high 
Tents ; ,on this account , ^is kind qf tfU( raised 
to a high rate , would be very unfavourable to 
the national wealth, 

But where rent is very high from iii^tufal 
causes , where the shar^ of the landlord i$> mnuch 
larger, than that, whidi is leflt for those who 
labour ; that is tp say , Ui oase$ where the pro- 
duce being chiefly due to the sole forpe of na- 
ture ^ the share of the pn^rietor ijs iiaturally 
greater than that of those who Isbqnr; tho 
land tax hes^ less heavily on tho$<^ wtio. work 
and consequently lis less injurious to the jnatioQal 
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wealth. For example a high tax on- forests , and 
meadows wMdd ]be less ^injuiious , than on ara-* 
ble land , especially if it be of an indifferent 
quality. In the first case , the revenue of the 
proprietor only would be. didiinished, for he 
or his farmer would always be obliged to em- 
ploy woodwards , and mowers , whilst ' in the 
other case, the cultivation of arable lands,, that 
are not very fertile , would be abandoned , and 
there would be, at the same time,' a diminu- 
tion in the amount of useful atihual production 
and a reduction of the revenues' both of the 

w 

landlord and fermer. 

♦ 

When we speak of the hi^ rat^ of rents, 
we only mean the high proportion of the. share, 
which the landlord lias in the whole agricul- 
tural produce of the fafrin. But if; in conse- 
quence of any iinprovements , the total pro- 
duce of the farm. should be increased, the rent 
may be raised ^thout injiiring the productive 
class ; iheit share increasing in tiie same pro- 
portion as that of the unproductive class. It is 
only when the share of tiie landlord increases 
disproportionally in the division of the vrhole 
agricultural produce , Ibatliigh rents are inju- 
rious to the public wealth; because ih that case 
only, the productive class becomes poor aiid 
discouraged. It is the high jnvporiional rent; 
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aod not the lii|;h ^ffisctwe rent, obtained by 
tke landlord ,. that is really injurious. - 

We shoi^d remark also that rent may appear 
to rise, whereas in .f^et, it may continue the 
same. This is the case , when there is ^ perma- 
nent increase in the money value of agricaltur- 
ral produce : then rents are advauiqed , but it is 
only nominally , the proportions are not chan- 
ged. There is the saipe amount of useful pro- 
duction furnished by the farm* The farmer , it 
is true , obtains a larger sum .of money by th^ 
sale of his produce , but he al^o gkves a larger 
sum in rent to the landlord and by this means, 
the proportion remains the same. .The pul^lic 
an4 private wealth remains inearJy the same , 
notwithstanding thes^ changes; for thf[ revenuo 
in useful production to the state ,,ia neither in- 
creased nor, diminished* The cl^iie/l part » of every 
person^s expcAditijire caosisting ip piirpl|^es of 
agricultural prodiace,. niore :of jLess modified 
subsequently^ by .different, trader ,« the increasei 
in the pepu^iary r^venne^ of , the ; farmji^r aiid 
landlord will Occasion Ji»^t-very littl^ change ia 
their effective revenues, that is., in the. sanx 
of utiUty , which their pei^niary revenues, 
though increased, may procure to tl^em^, be- 
cause the price of the greater number of the 
articles , which they want to ^purchase y has 
also advanced* 
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M^y. authors -pretend tlmt agriealtare only 
contrilmtes to tbe national wealth in propor- 
tion to its not ,' and not to its gross produce , 
and they anderstand by net prodnce , the excess 
of the sale price of agriealtqral produce in mo- 
ney, over its cost price. We are not of this 
opinion , which would liiake us suppose that the 
net agricultural produce consisted only of the 
profit made by the proprietor , or the farmer , 
by the sale of the different products of his land 
or iarm. 

The real net produce of the soil , is the 
whole of the harvest or vintage , and -not that 
part of it which coiyies to the landlord after 
those who laboured had received their share. 
For example, the mean produce of a vine-yard 
being 12 pipes of wine of the mean current 
price of 6 L. the pipe , this total produce may 
be ^^ded , accordmg to the custom of the 
eoulotry , into tiiree equal sha!res ; viz : 4 pipes 
for the proprietor of the vine-yard , who fur- 
nishes presses , cellars and different sorts of ins- 
tramentg and supplies manure etc ; 4 pipes to 
the lid)ourers in the vine-yard ; and 4 pipes to 
the iarmer who superintends and directs aU 
the different operation^ that the production of 
' winio requires* Grenerally speaking , instead of 
receiving his share in kind , of tho total produce^ 
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eadb prefers that: tlie fenner ^lolild sett this 
share and give him the amount in money , that 
he may he aUe to ehuse otther hinds of com-^ 
modities. The whole prodnce b' siWmfs dxiidtdi 
but only iu different proportions , aceordim^ as 
cireninstances affect the bases, interest of mo^* 
ney , the price of hibonr and the competitioB of 
fermers. It is easy to see , by this eixmnpie , that 
the produce Of the vine-yard in qnesticnk is deadly 
12 pipes of wine and not 4 pip^s the landlcnrd's 
share in the division. This share might have 
been 3 , 6 or 8 pipes withbut its making any 
difference in the real wealth, oi' effective ntiCty 
produced annually in the state ; onJ^ that the 
more the proprietor receives for his share and 
the more the lot of those who labour , is mi- 
serable , the less the public wealth is benefited 
by this state of tbin^. 

The territorial revenue of a state ought not 
then to be estimated , by the toted amomrt of 
the rents, but by the amaunt df useful produc- 
tion by the land , and we may ascertain this 
amount 6f uiseful produeticHai with a certain 
.degree of precision by the ^ amouaft of thi j^^ 
cuniary valde of the vvhoie of tho territoriai 
produce df this dtate. We may however saiy that 
J;his sum of money givds a pretty exa^ idea a£ 
the sum of. utility supplied By a|;rjeii)tnre> 

because 
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because , generally speaking ^ agricultural pro-^ 
duce possesses a great utility in proportioa to 
its price in money. We should not adopt the 
same> meithod iii estimating utility, if we liad 
to estioiate the amount annually produced by 
mano&c^ures , because «among tnanulactulreil 
articles , there are many , that may be consi-^ 
dered as objects of luxury , that is to. say , of 
a very small degree of utility , coooqpawd with 
their price in money, a price which those who 
purohase them only consent to gire becauso 
their large pecuniary revenues, having first ena-« 
Ued them to procure what was more useful , 
they have still aii excess of revenue which 
they may employ iu purchasing things less use* 
ful 9/ or even frivolous things , which notwiths-» 
tandiog cost a }iigb price ; and in thM case the 
amount of the pecuniary value of these objects, 
gives too high an idee of the sutn of their effec-* 
tive utility. ' 

t 

It must be allowed that agriculture contri^ 
butes in, the most powerful and importaiii man- 
ner to the wealth of a state. Though the part, 
which it contributes to the quantum of useful 
aniMial production, in a country, .is immense^ 
yet we do not go so far as some authors , who 
say tfta^ the anljr prodactiife class in society 
is the agricultural^ and that all those i;^ho are. 

32 
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employed oAerwiee Aon inagriculiure, should 
ke ranked in the unproducii(^e dose (*)• 

Certainly we owe to agriculture the com, 
of which bread is made ; the wood , that sup- 
plies our furniture ) and the flax , from which 
linen is manufactured; but it is easy to see 
that what constitutes the enjoyment of man , 
what, according to the definition of these au- 
thors themselves , constitutes real wealth , is not 
the com , the wood and the flax ,^ but the bread, 
the furniture and the linen. The product is 
begun , it is true , by the hands of the agricul- 
turist , but this product is , by no means , com- 
pleat until it comes out of the hands of the ba- 
JLer , the joiner and the weaver. Besides ,• who 
can trace the limit of what may« be called agri- 
cultural, labour and of what may belong to ano- 
ther class ? If the vintager who makes wine , 
is to be considered as an agriculturist ; we must 
also range in the same cl^ss , the person who 
makei^^il; he extracts from a fruit or a seed, 
a liquid useful to man, as well as the vintager. 
By Ibllowing the principle of the economist, 
the vintager would be ranked in the unpro-n. 
<ductive class \ the material production having 



(*} Fbjiiocrfttie. £«(«• 45 and 46, 
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ceased , when the grape has finished growing; 
he should then , by adhering rigorously to their 
system , be numbered among the class of arti- 
sans who only manufacture any agricultural 
product; an onproduoiive class according to these 
persons. He , who cuts the corn and he , wh« 
thnmhes ' it , are they more agriculturists than 
he , who grinds it , or thsm he , who makes it 
into dough and bakes it ? Where does agricul- 
ture stop in the conversion of flax into linen ? 
Is it at the moment when the flax is gathered^ 
or when it has been steeped, or when it haft 
been ^ submitted to the operation of the hackle ; 
when it has been combed , or lastly when it 
has been spun ? 

The iacl is , it is not the material product 
but the usefnl product , that is thereal pro^ 
duetion of wealth. 

A good cloth coat may be ranked in tiicf dase 
of objets that make a part of the wealth , thai 
contributes to the ei^yment of man^ to em-* 
ploy the expression of the eetfmNaaisIs themr 
selves. Who are those that have contributed 
to the prodoetton of thie article? The shepherd^ 
the shea»j^, the carder, the spinner , the dyer^ 
the weaver , aaad lastty the tailor , in . whose 
hands this useful product has been complete^* 
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Eaeh of tKese persons has contributedl .to the 
production of this useful article in its final state* 
To rank some of them in the productive, and 
others in the unproductive class, as thO' eco* 
nomists do , would be committing an error , that 
would place us in a labyrinth of difficulties , 
firoin which it would be impossible to eirtri* 
cate ourselves. 

The revenues furnished by agriculture ore 
divided among three classes of persons; viz: the 
landlords or proprietors of the soil ; the fisa^mers, 
who direct the operations of agriculture , and 
the labourers , employed on the fann by the 
latter. Sometimes the same individual belongs 
to tvvo and sometimes to these three different 
classes. For instance , the proprietor 'may cul- 
tivate his own land himself; by which nieans, 
he will be proprietor , farmer and labourer , 
or he may be proprietor and farmer, or farmer 
and labourer. B^t notwithstanding this accu- 
mulation of employments, we deem it necessary 
for our purpose to examine separately the can- 
ees of the greater > or less* portion of the reve- 
nue which , in the division of the whole s^i- 
cultural produce j becomes the share of each of 
these three classes; for' in the contest which 
regulates the price^either of rent or of labour, 
it is the proportiionnal scarcity either of lasd 
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to be let , or of persons possessing the neees* 
ssLTj reqnisites to become farmers , or lastly of 
agricultaral labourers , 'Vi^hidi enables these diffe- 
rent individuals more or f ess to give the law* 

In countries , where the landed property is 
very little divided, the lot of the iarmer.and 
labourer is much less favourable, than in coun- 
tries where the landed property is more di- 
vided , because , where there are fewer landed 
proprietw^ , it is easier for these landed pro-- 
prietors to give the law to the farmers. . 

We should also remark thai in the division 
of the agricultural ^produce between the land- 
lord , the fiirmer and his labourers , that the 
share of the first is greater in proportion as 
the produce in question requires the employ- 
ment of less labour on the part of the farmer. 
Thus the owner of a meadow can let it on 
condition that the £irmer pay him four fifths of 
the produce either in kind or in money; whe^ 
reas com land is let for half the produce and 
a vine-^yard only for a third , or even a fourth 
of the produce. The reason of thes^ differences 
may very easily be accounted for. 

To the production of hay , nature has contri- 
buted^ very considerably and the industry of 
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Hian, very little; and as the landed proprietor, 
if not in right , at least in £iet , represmits 
nature, his share ought to be greater than: 
that of the farmer. ^ 



In the production of wine it is quite 
rent. The wine requires several laborious <^pe^ 
rations be»des the vintage and the conversion 
of the grape into wine. The cooperation of 
human labour in the production, in the last 
case , is much more . connderable than in the 
first. The proprietor , who represents the force 
of nature , ought to have a much smaller share 
in the division of this produce , than the vin- 
tager , by whose laborious exertions the wine 
W^s produced. It is quite the reverse in regard 
to hay ; the force of nature , represented by the 
proprietor , contributed much more to tUs 
production thanr the farmer ; the share of the 
latter in this produce ought then to be much 
inferior to jthat of the former. The rate- of rents 
paid in kind, is in unison with this theory. 

« 

Where land is rather barren and a mine not 
very rich , the productive force of nature ha* 
ving contributed very little to (he ultimate pro* 
duce, in proportion to the productive force 
of human industry , the share of the proprietor 
c{ the force of nature , that is ^ of the eoil > 
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iNight f o be very small , and is often redaced 
almost to Bothmg. This is the ease where the 
proprietor of barren lands , only exacts a rent 
for formes sake and merely to prove his right 
of property. 

It is always advantageous to wealth , whe* 
ther public or private, that the landlord ^oold 
farm his own property , that is , that he should 
superintend and direct the agricultural labours 
of hiaown estate. Agriculture may be considered 
as a real manufacture of certain products. 
The cultivation of* a vine-yard is a manufacture 
of wine; that of a plantation of olive trees is 
the preparatory labour of a manufacture of oil. 
Pastures and sheep and cattle-rfolds are , in some 
measure, workshops necessary for the nyanu- 
iacturing of meat , butter , cheese etcb What 
should we say of the proprietor of a mauufac^ 
tory , who seldom visited it , but always aban- 
doned it to the care of a foreman , even sup** 
posing him to be interested in the establish -t 
ment; neither the manufactory nor its owner 
would be likely to prosper. The same holda 
good in regard to the labours of agriculture , 
which ingraridUiy suffers &om the absence of 
the maaler* 

He trho fiiort cpitiv^jted a piece of land , had 
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certainly the best right to say , this land is mine; 
This is the real primitive equitable right to the 
property of the soil.* It was only superior force, 
combined with injustice, that could have dispos- 
sessed the first cultivator or his successors. The 
laws give to government the right of disposses- 
sing a proprietor on account of the public good, 
but never without a previous and equitable in- 
demnity. He , who does not cultivate the whole 
of his land, may be rightfully ejected from that 
part which he leaves uncultivated, for he in- 
jures thQ state, as it is a matter of public uti- 
lity that all the lands should be cultivated. The 
great landed proprietors of Bohemia and Hun- 
gary say : why should 'we concern ourselves 
whether all our lands are in cultiyation or not ? 
The pai*t , which is cultivated , brings us in im- 
mense revenues , why trouble ourselves about 
the rest ? That is our affair only. No , that is 
not your affair only. If you do not give your- 
selves any concern whether lai^e tracts of coun-^ 
try remain uncultivated and vvithout population, 
it concerns the state , that these same tracts 
should produce abundant crops'and maintain a 
numerouis popalAtion. The public apd even in« 
dvvidual wealth rightly understood ^ would bo 
benefited by a tax laid on all uncultivated i^nds, 
forming part of vast territorial properties. Al- 
though these lands 'might not however furnish 

sufficient 
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safficient pirodace , to be divided between the 
caltivator and the proprietor , yet they might 
sapply a siifficiency to maintain the cultivator 
and his family. But this tax should be exclusi-* 
vely appropriated to premiums for the encou- 
ragement of agricultural improvements ^ and to 
the making , improving and keeping in repair 
the roads in the neighbourhood , in order to 
obtain more directly the end , that those who 
impose taxes should have in view « tho public 
prosperity. 

Many persoiis imagine that , when land is 
incaj^ble of furnishing what they call a net 
produce ^ that is , a surplus which supplies the 
landlord with a reni and a tax to the govern* 
ment , this land contributes ' nothing to the 
wealth of the state. -This is an error. -Even 
though this land should be so barren as to sup* 
ply only a maintenance to hmi , who cultivates 
it , this revenue in addition ^ how smalf soever 
it may be , would be an increase in the public 
wealth , which is nothing else than the whole 
mass of the' effective revenues of individuals. 

But since from various causes, it is difficult 
for the proprietor always to farm his own 
land , and since it is generally established that 
the produce of the land should be divided bc^, 
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tween the nnprodactive landlord and the labo- 
lions cnltivator; it is necessary for the public 
wealth that the share of the former should not 
be too large, and consequently that of the latter 
too small ; for it is essential that the class of 
jcultivafors should have a sufficient share to 
enable them to ^maintain themselves in a situa- 
tion that vrould place them out of the reach 
of poverty and capable of layouring the increase 
of its population and its wealth ; Xor this class 
is the basis ^of the national wealth and iorce* 

But -the class of cultivators is itself subdivi- 
ded into two class^4 1 '- The farmers who di- 
rect dhe agricultur^' labours of the f^rm , and 
who generally, possess the necessary . implements 
of husbandry, cattle etc. 2^'^ The workmen of the 
farm : care should be taken that the share of the 
farmer in the total annual produce of the farm^, 
should, not be so large as. to prevent the 
laborious class from supporting themselves and 
even a family*. ^ ■ " ^ 

m 

. In cultivation by means of slaves , the con- 

» ' ' ' . . 

dition of the slave class is so miserable , . that 
generally speaking, it- is not in a situation 
to maintain itself, but it would decrease , if it 
were not renewed by the purchase of fresh slaves* 
In tropical countries , where the interest of 
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money is in general excessively high , the ad* 
vances , necessary to support the mother and 
her child, and to obtain, including the chances 
of mortality ^^ a slave at the end of fifteen years, 
wo^ld far exceed the sum cif 50 L. , which 
such a slave would cost , if brought from abroad. 
Individual interest th6n left to itself, inducer 
the master to get as much labour from his slave 
as possible , and to renew him rather by pur- . 
chase , than by ehcoui^ging procreation. Mora- 
lity and .good policy both require that. law& 
should intervene in this case. 

The bondman is almost in the same situation as« 
the slave, and according to the calculation, that, 
we have just laid before the , reader , it is inor& 
advantageous for a Russian nobleman , for ins- 
tance, to procure*, by means of money, pea- 
sants from other parts , ihan to multiply his. 
own, by improving the circumstances andcon-. 
sequently increasing the' population of this de^^ 
graded class. The state should interfore in this 
ease also , in eitdeavouring to make , the interest 
of individuals Record with the law& of huma?^ 
nity and itk\ contributing to the public wealthy 
by enabling the laborious class to increase by 
improving thei^r^ circumstances, or rather bj 
rendering, their condition less miserable^ 
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The annual amonni of useful productions 
being the measure of the wealth of a state , he, 
who wishes, hy the means of agriculture , to 
contribute to this wealth and to his own at the 
same time , ought to devote himself to that kind 
of agriculture in preference , which produces 
the things most useful to man ; but this does 
not always depend on the agriculturist. In states, 
where in consequence of vicious political insti- 
tutions there exists a great disproportion in the 
fortunes of individuals ^ a proprietor is almost 
forced , in consequence of there being little 
demand for his corp and flax articles of con- 
sumption of the greatest utility to transform his 
land into a pari , which he may let or sell to 
some opulent grandee ; or^ else he changes his 
fields into meadows , the produce of which, ins- 
tead of feeding numerous flocks and herds , is 
consumed by horses , kept rather for parade 
and ostentation , than for real utility. This state 
of things has been remarked by travellers , who 
have visited the' kingdom of Naples. 

In the' drawing np .of i^atistical tables, that 
which is of consequence to know in the ac- 
counts given of the annual produce of agricul- 
ture , is the quantity in weight or measure of 
the diflerent products, in ordier td judge of the 
amount of useful annual production which is 
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the measure of the extent of the effective reye- 
nue in this kind of produce and the real indi^ 
cation of agricultural wealth. A valuation in mo- 
ney of these different products , is not the essen- 
tial point ; for , as we have frequently remarked 
before , a pecuniary valuation is a bad criterion y 
by which we can ju^ge of the utility of things. 

If then at a certain period , the number of 
sacks of corn or of heads of cattle produced 
annually in a state , was one fourth greater than 
at ^ previous period \ we may affirm , that the 
agricultural wealth iii these kinds of produce , 
has increased one fourth in this space of time : 
the ^eater or less valuation in money of this 
mass of products at one * and the other period , 
is of no consequence. Therefore at present the 
best writers on statisticks always designate the 
number or quantity of each of the articles , that 
compose the effective capital or that form the 
effective revenue of the state ; and instead 'of 
saying as formerly , that such a province pro- 
duced annually such a sum in corn, or such a 
sum in wine , they say that it produces annual- 
ly so many quarters of 6orn , or so many tuns 
of wine. This method will enable persons , at a 
later period 9 to judge if there has been an in^ 
crease op decrease in the agriculture of this 
province , much more correctly , than if the 
account had been taken in sums of money only. 



CHAPTER V. 



Oy Vievenues arising Jrom Manufactures^ 

jAlS we ^ad occasion to remark before , in spea* 
king of agriculture , that it was not sufficient 
that a product was created by agriculture, for it, to 
be able to satisfy the wants. of man or to posses^ 
that final utility, by reason of whiclT, it cons- 
titutes a part of the effective revenue of the 
state . In -order that any product of this- des- 
cription may possess this utility , it must un- 
dergo one or more modifications by a manufac- 
turer. If the com did not pass through the hajids 
of the miller and baker , it would be far from 
possessing all the utility , which it acquires by 
the modifications , that it undergoes, in passing 
through the hands of these two persons. 

Before a product of the earth ^can become 
directly useful to man , by its consumption , or 
indirectly as a eausf^ or means of production , 
it mui^ almost always undergo a series more or 
less long of di£(erent modifications. To obtain 
a piece of printed cotton , recourse must be had 
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to three different kinds of manuiactare , the 
spinning, the weaving and th^ printing. These 
three branches aire sometimes carried on in the 
same establishment ^ but they are three distinct 
and independent^ operations. When the final 
product is 'composed of difff^rent materials, as 
a piano, for example, a much greater number of 
suce^ssive modifications, produced by different 
manufacturers , are necessary to put the raw 
materials , of which it^ is composed , into such 
a state , that they may be used by the final ma- 
ker , to produce a single useful whole. A ship, 
or a house requires, a still greater number of 
successive modifications of divers raw materials* 
These different and successive n;iodifications are 
executed by the various classes of manufac- 
turers* 

For greater simplicity we wish the reader 
to undenrtand , that we range, under the ge- 
Hcral denomination of manufacturing classes the 
iron 'master as v^ell as the sipith, the clothier 
and the tailor , the architect and the mason : 
all are eboiployed in malting some, raw material 
t>r. other , undergo such modifications , that at 
length it becomes more usefuji toyman. 

• r 

4 

We have befoi'e explained , in a chapter , de-r 
"voted to this subject how, the distinction of oc^ 
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cupations , or , in other words , the classificatioa 
of professions wa^ a principal cause of the iii- 
crease of wealth. It was remarked , for instance, 
that the agricultnrist , the manufacturer and the 
artist , having each occasion for different kinds 
of previous knovrledge for different tools, or 
instruments \ and for. different kinds of intel- 
lectual skill and' Aianual dexterity , did more 
and better work, by devoting himself espe- 
cially to one 4>r the other of these diffejnent 
occupations. 

> • s • 

. • 

l^ow , it is easy to perceive , that it is in the 
manufacturing branches particularly >, that this 
distinction of occupations presents tj^e greatest 
advantages. In manufactures , for example , in 
vvhich iron undergoes different ml(>difications ^ 
and in those which are employed in modifying 
silk , there is £ilmost a total difference in the re- 
quisite pirevious knowledge , in the kinds of im-- 
plements and in the manual skill required ibr 
each of these two professions. If , two indivi- 
viduals, instead of dividing ihese two branches 
of industry , and instead of devoting to one only 
oflthese two branches, all their 4isposa(ble ca- 
pital in acquired knowledge and personal «kiU ; 
if I say^ e£ich of these individuals were to follow, 
at the same time , both these occupations , it 
is certain that these two branches of industry 

would 
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woald saflBer by it , since the individuals iii 
question could only devote to them an in- 
complete part of the knowledge , tools and skill 
requisite to attain to the greatest production 
and to the greatest possible pe^ection; this 
simultaneous pursuit would be detrin^ental to 
the articles produced, and to the pecuniary 
revenues of these two individuals. 

We might multiply exampleiS indefinitely* Ott 
this subject ^ but wha t wcj have said , appears 
to us quite sufficient to shew the immense 
advantage that results from each persons devo- 
ting to the productions . of one kind of com^ 
modity ^ all the different sorts of capital , that 
he has at is disposal , such as real and perso- 
nal property , commercial credit , intellectual 
skill and physical force* 

The advantages and the inconveniences of 
the employment of tools or machines have gi- 
ven rise to a great number of discussion. With 
respect to the advantages , they are so evident, 
that we shall not detain the reader long iu 
pointing them out. 

In the. multitude of things capable of satis- 
fying the wants of man , there are few that 
do QOt require on his part , a. certain manufais-^ 
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tare to render them fit fqr his ase. Bread, 
for instance , is not given to os ready made 
hy the hand of nature. Man must cultivate 
the corn , reap or mow it, thrash and convert 
it into flour ; he must make this flour into 
dough and put it into the oven to obtain 
the bread , which is the final useful pro- 
duction. Now 9 these different operations , which 
are ranged among the least complex, require 
the employment of many tools or machines. 
Man , by the use of his hands only would not 
have been able , without the greatest difl&culty 
to accomplish all this. He was obliged to em- 
ploy $pades or ploughs , reaping hooks or scy- 
thes , flails , mills and kneading troughs. It 
would be almost impossible to make the plai- 
nest piece of furniture , vvithout having recourse 
to the axe , the ^^w , the chizel , the mallet and 
the plane. Without ,the shuttle and the loom 
-: what difficulty should we not experience' in * 
making cloth ! The most tedious and painful 
labour would only produce a very small num- 
ber of the objects that serve to satisfy our 
wants and desires without the employment 
of instruments and machines which the genius 
of man has invented and which his adress 
employs. The great wealth of oUr modern 
societies , compared with the poverty of un- 
. 4;iv,ili;2^ed nations , or which are behijad us ii)i th« 
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arts of indnsfry , proves that it is to the grea- 
ter extension in the employment of machinery 
and ingenious instruments, that we must as- 
cribe this increase in wealth , . and not to a 
greater quantit]^ of labour, for 'there is at leasf 
as much effectual labour employed by a people, 
little advanced ^n the arts of industry , as 
among s^ people were the arts are in a state of 
great forwardness ; only that the same quantity^ 
of labour produces very little . utility in pna 
state and very much in the other. The. same 
quantity of labour is far from shewing the 
same quantity of utility ^ really produced. 

In regard to production , one single man may 
be worth ten , when he makes use , with 
dexterity , of the tools appropriated to the. kind 
of work required. Ten men, who did not posr 
ses the tools and machines necessary for making 
pins, would be far from making as many ii| 
the same space of time, as a single man, who 
bad these tools and maehinefe^ at is disposal , and 
wbo knew how tanse them with skill and addrefiisC 

The advsintages " of the employment ^ of ins-* 
.truments and laachines being then^ evident, let 
41S now see .what caii* be the inconvenienceB 
arising from . the use of them. Machines and 
jsaachinery have beeli accused of diminishing 
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the number of bands whicb might otherwise 
be empb>yed , consequent! j of depriving the la- 
bouring classes of yvork and of rendering them 
more miserable. We do not think that there 
are any grounds for this accusation. 

Vhat is it that limits the consumption of 
a useful product of industry ? It is almost 
solely its pecuniary price. Generally speaking , 
each person spends is pecuniary revenues. If 
the price of an article should, become much 
lower , people would consume more of it , or 
they would spend on another article , what 
they had saved, after having purchased the same 
quantity as heretofore of the article which had 
lowered in price. 

If , in consequence of the employment of 
machinery , the price of linen should be di- 
minished by one half, it is probable that the 
consumption of it would be doubled. 

The ba»s of the pecuiu^y price of a ma- 
;nufactuifed article; is the price paid for the la- 
bour , which was bestow64. on the making of 
it. In the ease , that we have just cited , a 
double quantity of linen at . half the price , 
representating the same sum total in money, 
.which sum is an indication of an equal quan*- 
jtity of laboue paid £k ito the working class. 
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From the time that, ui consequence of the em- 
ployment of spinning and weaving machinery , 
mannfactared cotton has lowered in price one 
half, the consumption has more than doubled, 
and there has been more , rather than less , paid 
for labour to the different trades that contri- 
bute to the manufacturing of cotton. 

Even though, which is seldom the case , the 
consumption of an article should not increase, 
in proportion to its diminution in price , cer- 
tainly the saving in the expense on this article 
would be spent on some other , iso that defi- 
nitively , there would* be the same sum of mo- 
ney paid for labour. 

Since articles of dress are generally become 
less dear , in respect to revenues , than the were 
a hundred years ago , even the lowest classes 
are much bietter clothed than they were , and 
the middlinjf and highet* classes , not being able 
to wear twice as much clothes as formerly^ 
impend what they save by the low price of the 
articles of dress in improving their houses and 
furniture , for it is a notorious fact , that peo- 
ple are better lodged and supplied with better 
furniture , than they. were a hundred years ago. 

Machinery, when is has. been established for 
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some time , is far then from depriving the wor- 
king, class of employment ; but its first esta- 
blishment is attended with two inconveniences, 
which are these. 

The first is , that when a manufacturer erects 
a 'machine, which, by economising human la- 
bour, diminishes the cost price of his produce he 
continues to sell , as long as he can , this produce 
at the. same price ; the consumption consequent 
tly remains the same , and in this case the num- 
ber of workmen , whom he employs y will di- 
minish, in proportion to the labour performed 
by the machine. Th0re is however , a circums- 
tance whiqh frequently lessens this inconve- 
nience- , a desire on the part of the manufac- 
turer tp multiply his profits, induces him ta 
extend his establishment and erect new machi- 
nery, he therefore seldoni dipainishes the num- 
ber of workmen , whom he employs. ^ 

The second inconvenience is a change i^ the 
kind of work required , a change which ndlkes 
what would have been gained by one class^of 
workmen, pass into thb' hands of another ^ 
a diflEerent class ; a circumstance , which is r 
cause of misery to the class which this change 
has deprived of work. ' . ' ' 

Lejt us suppose, for Example; a siedm-^en^e 
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to be erected , that works 100 looms , that were 
worked before by 1 00 weavers , receiving an- 
nually 4000 L. and that it will now require 
25 weavers only to superintend the 100 looms, 
which will reduce the expense in human la- 
bour to 500 L. Let us further suppose that 
the interest of the capital of the machine, the 
wear and tear aiid the expense of fuel amount 
annually to 2500 L. , there will be a yearly 
profit to the manufacturer of 1 000 L. , if he 
is not obliged to lower his prices. II will be 
said perhaps , as some authors have said before, 
that the evil resulting irom the employment 
of the engine , has been to throw 75 workinea 
out of employ , and that it is a subject of afflic- 
tion to think that the money,, that would have 
been given to these workmen , money that 
w^ould have given bread to themselves and fa^ 
milies is spent , in consequence of tl]iis change, 
in purchasing coals to feed the furnace only of 
this maehine^. 

It is not in this , that the evil consists , as one 
might suppose at first sight. It f^onsists almost 
solely in the displacing of pecuniary revenues ; 
for whskt ofae description of workmen gained ,^ 
is now gained by another. In what, in fact , con- 
sists the price of coals ? Chiefly of the price 
paid for* labour^, whether for its extraction from 
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the eartli, its transport etc. and this sum which 
was paid for coals , has really served to sup- 
port colliers, boatmen , sailors , carters etc. who 
have been employed in addition , since this in- 
crease in the consumption of coals. The money, 
which is employed in the purchajse of. machines, 
in supertending and keeping th^m in repair , 
serves to support the class, of steam engine ma- 
kers and engineers. We see then jthat defini- 
tively , the labouring classes are not really de-^ 
prived of work , by the employment of machi- 
nery ; but that , the nature of the work to bo 
done being different , the pecuniary revenues 
of different labouring classes have only changed 
hands, a. change that, is certainly attended with 
a great, but not a permanent inconvenience; 
for at the Qnd of a certain time , in some way 
or other, the class, whose former employmei^t 
has been dispensed with , is replaced hy the 
increase of that class from which additional la- 
bour has been required in consequence of thp 
change. • • . 

But when we consider the immense iur 
crease of production , which results from the 
employment of machinery ; wh?u we see how 
niuch the ampunt of .useful annually produc- 
tions Jn the state, qr, its effecUve revenue, is 
^ucreased by this, .employment, we wight to 

remain 
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remain convinced that the advantages which 
result from this real increase in the public 
wealth , far surpass the temporary inconvenience 
of individuals , with which the erection of new, 
machinery may be attended. 

What we have just said respecting mechanical 
improvements , is equally applicable to impro- 
vements in chimistry. 

An oeconomy of materials or of labour in any 
manufacture whatever does not alter the reve* 
Hues of those who supply these materials or 
this labour. Those , who invent or improve chi- 
mical processes , by which a part of the ex- 
pense of production is saved , certainly at first 
derive a benefit from this oeconomy, but these 
inventions or improvements getting abroad , 
competition lowers the prices, and it is the 
public who eventually have the benefit of this 
economy. The class in easy' circumstances con- 
sume more of this product when lowered is in 
price ; and the class in less easy circumstances , 
who could not afford to procure it , may now 
enjoy it, whence arises an increase of consump- 
tion ; in this case there will be no diminution in 
the pecuniary revenues of the workiilg class. 

!rhe final result of these improyements is an 

35 
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augmentation in the qnantity of useful pro- 
duction annually produced in the e£Fective natio- 
nal revenue , and the sum of the pecuniary rete- 
nues , as we have just shown , not being dimi- 
nished bymechanical or chimical imlprovements, 
there has been an increase in the amount of the 
effective revenues of individuals , since they may 
procure annually a greater quafntity of useful 
productions of utility, for the same sum of money. 
The nominal revenue in cash has , in fact , re- 

4 

tnained the same, but the value of this revenue, 
its power of acquisition in respect to those com- 
modities that have lowered in price , has become 
much greater ; this comes precisely to the same 
as if the products in question had remained 
at the same price , and that the pecuniary 
revenues of all those who consume these pro- 
ducts, had increased in proportion to the amount 
of the prices paid annually for the additionnal 
articles of consumption^ The mass of effective re* 
venues being the measure of wealth, we see that 
all improvements in machinery and chimistry , in 
manufactories and in laboratories , increase , at 
the same time, public, as well as private wealth. 

There is another point respecting manufac- 
tures , which it is necessary to clear up. 

Many authors have advanced that , whatever 
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article is furnished by any manufacture , there 
is the same production of wealth in the state, 
as often as there is the same pecuniary value 
furnished by the manufacture in question; that 
is to say , that a manufactory of porcelain , for 
example , which makes annually 50,000 L* 
worth of expensive China , and that a manu- 
factory of earthen ware , that makes , during the 
same period , common ware of an equal va- 
lue ; that jewellers and watch - makers , vrho 
manu&cture , the one 5,000 L. vf orth of jewefe 
the other , 5,000 L. worth of watches ; that 
the professqr of a frivolous and the professor 
of an. useful art, each receiving a salary of 
500 L. a year all contributed, in proportioii 
to these sums , to the publie wealthy W^ do^ 
not think that this opinion ought to be adopted%^ 

We think that we h^ve shpwi? clearly that 
public wealth.wap ii^ proportion to the national 
effective revenue that this effective rievenue was^ 
more or, less considerable in proportion to the 
gnqat^r or less quapti^y u^ful productions. an<- 
nually piroduced ill the statp ;» that the utility of 
things wsi^ mo^ured by thei magnitude of the in- 
convemenpe, that would result from,the priyation 
of the use or enjoyment of these things : now, 
we are of opinion that the inconvenience , ari« 
sing from the privation of the use of 50,000 L« 
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work of common ware , being greater than , 
that which would result from the privation of 
the use of 50,000 L. work of fine porcelain , 
there is less wealth produced by the manufac- 
ture of fine porcelain , than by that of common 
ware , though the value in money of the an^ 
nual produce of these two manufactures be the 
same. The same reasoning will apply to the 
other examples. It is not the equality in the 
pecuniary value of two kinds of articles annually 
produced , that indicates an equality of national 
wealth. This equality only exists , when there 
is an equality in the amount of utility in these 
two kinds of articles; and we have shewn how 
to form a pretty correct idea of public wealth 
by the degree of utility of things , their value 
in money being the same. 

To conclude , we think that , when we have 
to determine on the choice of a manufacturing 
business, the annual profits being the same 
we may contribute more effectually to the na- 
tional wealth , by devoting ourselves to the 
manufacturing of •Articles of the first necessity , 
or even of convenience , than by employing 
ourselves in the production of objects of luxury. 



CHAPTER VI. 



Cffthe revenues arising from the Commerce 
of promises of money at sight or qfterdate^ 



u 



X HE revenues of bankers ( * ) or of banking 
bouses, and of those who hold shares in banks 
of discount , arise from the commerce of the 
promises of sums of money , but the profits of 
bankers and of those who hold shares in banks 
spring from two very different sources. 

Merchants , manufacturers and tradesmen 
find a great advantage in paying for their pur- 
chases in promises of money , after date , ins- 
tead of paying ready money , because then the 
money arising from the sale of what they have 
bought or manufactured , serves to acquit these 



{*) I hare transhitecl the word Banquier by Banker , though in Lon- 
don this last word sif^ifies rather hin^y who receives and pays on ac- 
count of merchants and'others. But in this chapter, we are to understand 
by Bankers the heads or partners in banking houses (maisons de banque} 
that is , houses who , besides discounting local {taper , ar^ principally 
employed in buying and selling or negocijuing paper on foreign countries 
( Translator's note )• 
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promises , which enables them to give a greater 
extension to their operations , than if they 
were obliged to make their payments in ready 
money* This is the origin of commercial bills ; 
they are created and made payable in the same 
towii. But frequently when the vender and 
purchaser live at a distance from each other, 
the purchaser , instead of paying by his own 
bill , authorizes the seller to write him a letter 
bearing an order to pay to a third person , 
at the date agreed upon , the sum which is due, 
and the purchaser agrees to pay the amount 
contained in this letter by writing the word 
accepted on the letter itself: this is the origin 
and form of a letter or bill of exchange. Persons 
frequently at present accept letters of exchange , 
without owing any thing to the drawer , but , 
in this case it is under a promise that the sum, 
mentioned in the order in question , shall , 
before the bill becomes due , be paid to the 
acceptor. When we wish to make over our 
property in these letters or bills , whether by 
selling them or giving them at a discount, 
or whether we pass them m payment, tli» 
custom is simply, to write Qn, the b^ck of the 
bills, to pay the sums mentionned therein, to 
him , tp whom you have passed them ; this en- 
dorsement render^ the endorser re^ppn^able for 
the sum in question. 
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These promises of money after date , letter 
or bills of exchange are called in commerce by 
the general term Bills , and when people say 
that they have bills on Paris , Amsterdam , 
London etc. they mean to say that they have 
letters or bills of exchange payable in one or 
the other of these cities. 

These bills m^y be sold ; they have a^ current 
value like merchandize , and the^ course of ex- 
change is , for these biUs , what the price current 
is for marchandize. 

To buy bills payable after date in the same town, 
-is called discounting: to sell bills payable in 
other towns is catted negociating. • 

Beady money being more useful than money 
receivable when a bill becomes due , we may 
easily conceive that a bill payable after date can- 
not be sold for the same price as the sum men- 
tioned in^the bill , the greater or less difference 
between the price , that we consent to pay and 
the amount of the bill , is called discount. The 
amount of this discount is regulated , in the 
first place , by the length of time the bill has 
to run , and , in the next place , by the greater or 
•less scarcity of ready money. 
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Besides the commerce of discoant , which is 
confined to the purchasing of bills that are 
isued and made payable in the same town , ban- 
kers do business in bills payable in other towns, 
either in their own , or in foreign countries ; 
but these last bills , though after date , so far 
from always losing, they frequently gain; that 
is to say , that he , who takes paper on a town, 
some times gives more gold or silver to him, 
who negociates this paper , than will ' be paid 
to the person , who receives the amount spe- 
cified in the bill , when it becomes due. In this 
case , we say that the exchange of this place 
is above par, as in a contrary case, it is below 
par. These two circumstances depend ' on the 
scarcity an4 demand either of ^money or bills at 
the place in question. 

Bankers speculate on the variations in price of 
different foreign bills ^ as they speculate on the 
variations in the prices of merchandize. 

« 

The profits of bankers are frequently consi- 
derable , and this class furnishes remarkable 
examples of large private fortunes. Let us exa- 
mine th^ sources from which they spring , and 
let us see the connexion between tfaie increase 
in the wealth of bankers and that of th6 state. 

Th« 



^ 
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The utility ol bankers is very great , their 
mediation very much facilitates commercial 
operations. The n^ociation of bills , that mer-* 
chants have on countries , frequentfy very dis- 
tant, pats immediately into their hands, sums 
of mon6y , which they would not be able to 
receive till much later and even then , not wi^ 
thout considerable expense and trouble. The 
bankers of different countries by frequently 
balancing the debits against the credits of 
their different bill transactions , have only to 
account with each other for their respective 
balances. This method is much easier and 
more economical , than to make effective pay- 
ments between countries, frequently very re- 
mote from each other. In this respect then , 
the wealth of bankers is connected with the 
wealth of the state. 

But when the wealth of certain bankers arisen 
from the speculations, which they carry on among 
themselves upon bills of their own creation , by 
drawing on each other , their operations not ha- 
ving for basis any commercial transactions, in this 
case their gains are only those of every gambler, 
that is they ire only groundjed on the corres- 
ponding losses of some other gamblers and if 
some bankers have, by these means , increased 

36 
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their wealUi , there has been no increase in the 
geaeral wealth , since a corresponding loss has 
been experienced by other bankers. 

■ 

Many persons, seeing th^t bankers are gene* 
irally rich, imagine they are rich because they 
are bankers ; this is not the case. Jl^ersons must 
be rich in order to become bankers. To carry 
on the banking, business , a person must have 
in his power to give ready money for pro- 
inises of money, to be realized at a subsequent 
period* The profit of banking being 1/2 or 1 
per cent clear , for each operation , it would 
require a great number of bills to pass through 
one^s hands , in order to make an annual profit 
of any nnportance. It is necessary then to have 
large sums of money , to be able to take much 
paper. To extend besides one^s operations to 
foreign countries , it is necessary to obtain credit 
there , which can only be grounded on the 
^knowledge of our possessing a large capital. 

The profits of JBanAs arise generally from 
this circumstance , that instead of geaving ready 
money in payment iov bills after date which 
they discount , they give in payment other 
lifills payable at sight ; but as these bills always 
circulate a cfsrtain time, before they are pre- 
sented for payment at the bank, we see that 
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the bank gives , in effects bills payable , after 
date , for bills payable after date , and con- 
sequently it makes the whole QjF the profits of 
discount on the bills that it gives in payment , 
deducting the sum, that it is obliged to keep in 
reserve to reimburse eventually its bills payable 
at sight. 

A complete investigation of every thing that 
has a reference to banks and banking houses or 
bankers vrould r^nire a volume , instead of a 
short chapter : but we think what we kaVe said 
here , is sufficient to give atn idea of the m^ 
flaence that they have on privarte and public; 
wealth , and to throw light on a sttbjeet which 
has not always been presented in a ckw , and, 
at the same time, concise manner. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Of Rei^enues arising Jrcm Sciences > 
Liue^.. W .Hefi«e An.: 

. X HE pleasures and the pains of tke miad are 
almost of equal importance to man , as the 
psuns and pleasures of the body. £:tees»ye grief 
Jiills in' the end , as well as the want of neces- 
sary food. What proves how much intellectual 
pleasures are heeesaary for man, is the: desire, 
extending to every class of society , that people 
have for the enjoyment of theatrical repre- 
sentations. Even the class that is not in easy 
circumstances , does not deprive itself entirely 
of this enjoyment , and it frequently retrenches 
something from its food and doting, in order to 
go to see a play. 

The sciences , litterature and the fine arts 
are the sources of a multitude of enjoyments 
to man , and spread an agreeableness over life ; 
for which reason , the professions that are 
connected with them , are called liberal ^ an ho- 
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nonrable denomination , which proves in what 
estimation they are held. 

But notwithstanding their great utility , not- 
withstanding they contribute , though indirec- 
tly , in a very powerful manner , to the wealth 
of a state , we must acknowledge that , gene- 
rally speaking, these professions do not con- 
duct us by the shortest road. to the temple of 
Fortune. Example of large fortunes, acquired 
by scientific men , by literati and by artists , 
are very rare. 

Let us endeavour to explain this fact. We 
shall see , in the first place , that a scientific 
man, who wishes to derive a profit from the 
knowledge that he is enabled to impart , is 
in a much more unfavoural^le situation than 
a tradesman , who wishes to make a profit on 
his merchandise. The latter may tempt pur- 
chasers , by displaying to their view the 
articles , that he wishes to sell : he may not de- 
liver them till after payment , at a price agreed 
on between the parties. But a scientific man, 
who possesses a truth either physical or mathe- 
matical, even though extremely useful An its 
application , cannot , like the tradesman , exi- 
bit what he . ha^ to dispose of ; nor can he 
make knowtt to his purchaser what he has to 
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sell , withdut deliveriqg it at the same time. 
In that case , either the price of the thing 
must be agreed on, before it is known, or it 
must be after the thing has been delivered, 
withdut a possibihty of taking it back ag^n. 
The one and th« other of these cases is extre- 
mely unfavourable to the vendor. Quackery 
has entirely discredited those scientific secrets 
that people will not communicate ^without 
previous payment , and we are not disposed 
to pay a high price for a thing which we 
have already in our possesion and which has 
been irrevocably delivered. It is necessary for a 
man of science to enjoy a well established reputa- 
tion , before he can advantageously dispose of a 
manuscript containing the result of his scien- 
tific researches , or for a professor , before he 
can derive a very lucrative recompense from 
his lectures or lessons. 

> * 

With regard to litcTary productions, pfo- 
perly so called , there are two circumstances , 
that prevent their authors from receiving a high 
price for them. In the first place , there ar^ 
very many persons who devote themselves to 
this employment, because the composition <^ 
a literary work presents rather an agreable , 
than d painful o^enpation; there is then a 
great competition among the sellers of prO'^ 
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dactioDS that are purely of a literary nature. 
In the next place it is so flattering to receive 
the praises of the public , that persons frequen- 
tly consent to toil without the prospect of 
any other recompense for their literary labours. 
The profession of an author then cannot , with ' 
very few exceptions, be very lucrative. 

Let us pass to. the profession of an artist. 
In the first place , we must allow , that not-* 
withstanding the excellence of the fine arts, 
their products cannot strictly be ranged in the 
class of objects of the first necessity , but ra^ 
ther ill that of object^ of pleasure . or even of 
luxury; it is not then surprising that their 
pecuniary price only rises in proportion to 
the scarcity of these products and the ' opulence 
of the purchasers. Now , in regard to the fine 
arts , that only which is superior , is scarce ^ 
and few artists attain to this superiority ; it 
is their produotions only , that are spught after 
)iy tibe opulent. This explains why the class of 
artiste, considered in mass^ are not rich, and 
why a small pumber of them only acquire 
large fprtunef • 

Althopgh the fine arts contribute powerfully 
to the pleasures of life and are an indication 
^ the wealth and taste of those who promote 
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and encourage them , yet , firom tlie considera- 
tions y ^rhich -we have suggested , they seUom 
conduct those who profess them , to the temple 
of Fortune* 

We hare hiltherto examined the sciences , as 
sources of rcTenoe , only in reference to their 
theory ; but the rules and principles of the 
sciences presimt , in their application to the 
practice of different professions , the means of 
acquiring considerable pecuniary rerenues. 

Medical science is divided into \wo principal 
professions, Tiz that of the phrsician and that 
of the surgeon. The revenues of these practi- 
tioners lireqnently depend as much, and eren 
sometimes more, on the art of getting and exten- 
^ve practice among the higher and more opulent 
classes , than on a real Lnowledge of thnr pro- 
fession. The physician in TOgue and the man 
of science^ are often tvro different cancters. 
Persons should endeavour to be one and the 
other ; in that case , the fortune of the indivi- 
dual would go hand in hand with that of the 
state ; since the wealth of the latter consists 
of the mass of useful products annually created, 
the physktan who restores the health of the 
producers , contributesk indirectly to the grea- 
test 
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tmtt attuudi prodaeti^. Besides , a man is' at 
least , as oselul to his seighboar in preventing 
kim firom enduring pain , as in procuring him 
pleasorw. 

The knowledge of the law k neeessary to 
the judge amd the advocate. The revenue of 
the first is fixed , unless indeed he is a cor-- 
rupt man , which fortunately is a very rare 
case , but the revenue of the advocate is , on 
the contrary , very variable : it depends on his 
acquired knowledge , personal talents and on 
the number , as well as the wealth of his 
clients, circumstances that are liable to vary. 
We have seen before that the security of 
persons and property was one of the greatest 
causes of the wealth of states ; the judge and 
the advocate , who cause the violators of this 
security to be punished , contribute power- 
fully to the public wealth. But in the case of 
an unjust judgement being called for by the 
advocate and pronunced by the judge, there 
is a deterioration of the public wealth , arising 
from these iniquitous proceedings , though the 
judge and the advocate may enrich themselves. 

The mathematics , natural philosophy , chi-- 
inistry , mechanism etc. offer so many and such 
useful applications in practice to the arts of 

37 
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industiy , that it would be sdfierflaMis to eiia- 
merate them. Those , who as engnners or as 
managers of mannfactiiriiig estahMimetts, mp- 
ply their science in a practical manmnr^ ac- 
quire frequently large peconiary revenues ^ and 
they enjoy , at the same time , the sOtisfiKtion 
of oontribating yery eSectoally to t)ie wealth 
irf'the state. 



CHAPTER VIII. 



i*MMH 



"Qfike IRe^enues arUmg from ike Exercise 
q/^ ministerial" y Judicial > JEccleeiasticdi 
and Military Functions , or of the Tcujces 
and, of the employment qf their produce. 

'. ' " 
XiiTSRY CrovWBiiieiit , bf whatever desdriptioii, 
has an exchequer, or treasury, into which i& 
j^aidi tlie produce of the taxes , and from 
whif^ the money is taken , that is employed 
either in the ' interest of the commonwealth ^ 
or in that of those who govern. 

The revenue of a government , that is to 
say, that which it receives annually from the 
pisoidiice bf the .taxes , should not be confoun- 
ded ' widi the laeveniie of the state , as is too 
ofteni 'Ihe case. 

Maay persoxis 'pisebend that the gr^enter the 

revenue id a atate.ifi, the rioher that state 

is ; ^wd n^ &r th6y aue in the right , httt when 

, they add , that jifae nvenue of the state eon- 
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gists in the amount of taxes annnally received , . 
they are totally mistaken , for we remarked 
before that wealth was mesnred by the in- 
come , certainly it is not by increasing the 
taxes that a state is ennched. The real wealth 
of a state- consists , as we have frequently re- 
marqued before, in the mass of different useful 
things which its tthalntants do,. or may < an- 
nnally enjoy : it is in the" annual production 
of these useful things , in the elective reve- 
nue of the state , that consists the only kind of 
revenue , which , by its extent , shews the 

greater or less wealth of tiie state.. • 

• « 

The revenue of the govennmeni, imfiroperly 
called by some authors the vevevenue of the 
st^te , is quite another thing. It oonsii^s solely 
of sums of money drawn directly or indireetly 
from the revenues of individuals, by means 
of the taxes. 

. When the revenues <rf* certain indtviduak 
are supplied from, the produce of the taxes, 
there is no creation , but only a displacing of 
revenue : the increase , that takes place in the 
* revenues of these individuals only' arises from 
A proportional decicease in the revenues of other 
individuals. By an increase of taxation ,ifre in- 
crease this displaciiig, and are &r from adding 



to tke effective seTenae of tke stale nor even 
to the mass of pMnniarj revenues idready exis-*- 
Atf^ in tlie«tate. If one set of persons are ena* 
bled to proeore the enjoyment of a greater 
tpumtun of utility, there is a corresponding 
privation in another set. It frequently happens 
that taxes furnish to some the means of enjoying 
lusuiies , by depriving others of things of the 
fir^ necessity ; and this drcumstance, so fiir 
from beiiHt favourable, i* very injurMMu to the 
public wealth 

We shall novr explain what has given rise 
to this coninsion of the revenues of the state, 
with those of the government , by some iacts 
extracted from the history of France, but 
similar Acts have ako taken, place in several 
<itlier states. 

• . * 

When the chiefs or kings of the Franks 
^0iM{nered a part of Gaul , they considered 
the conquered provinces as s6 « many farms , 
whidi they divided and caused to be cultivate 
by their serfs , whose condition was very little 
better that of slaves. The revenues of these 
great farms , 'called duchies , counties , kingdoms, 
etc. formed the retennes of the dukes, counts 
or eark and of the petty kings, who had di- 
vided Gaul among theuK These revenues w^ra 
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then psttd m iiaii. Hie gvoa* fmbgr^ iUt m^ 
tke pettf flo^ensigs , kept tke pvodaee «f di# 
fium ftv huiMwJf or di ntr i lwlc d it ai-liis pkavre^ 
!■ fine y he not only disposed of tke soil , Iwt 
of the men , that he hnd snlmiitted hy conqaost 
ooeofding to his arhibraiy wiiL At a latter pof- 
liod , hy cim— ilinices ex|Jained in hisUhry , 
bot wh|i^ do not liill within^tibe scope, of the 
seavdies, that form the «iifa]ect of tins w<NHk , 
the inhahitanlft of the towns and, by degnes, 
the peasants w^ere liberated firom this state 
of servitude^ Two important changes ^rere 
effDoled by this improvement in the edndi- 
tion of those who had lately been 0er&. Tbfe 
one J was the birlh of the ri^^tits and fimi- 
diises of the dbfflor^nt lowato c^c ; the other, 
the ori^n of the tastes paid in money y which 
rephiced the reyennes in kind at the* oam- 
qnerors , dukes , eark or kings , but which 
always fnrmed the neyeime pf' tbe^ d|idky , 
efiurU^m , or kingdom , of wUcb tf^y wmb 
proprietors or soreri^igQ& At a latfUP peiiod 
efeill, all these petty s^ven^gkitw wetoe^iaiiitod 
by vioJenoB. ^r ad^brassb oaid belil9(|pd t0 one 
' so^reri^ign. Gai^dnial de BieheUen completed tWs 
midwtakis^, ^teiwg the n^ignof. SiOIW XiJI , md 
, laOOS XIV), in ispeirfimg of tbs whole of 
Srimm « <$oold-«ay .my imgfdom^i ami slf all the 
firmidi » my ^tt^iiscts ( a s^lftctis sobdned by 



eonqvest. ) The revenue of fjraBoe belonged to 
him ; what he left of it to his su^ects de- 
poiAed on humelf alone , and a farU»nent , 
that had dared Id . remonstrate with hun , 
hecavse he had: not left enough of it. to his 
snhjetts, was driv^i from their plaee of sit*- 
tiag%/i0* suck is xiny iK^iU and pleasure de- 
.cided erery Ihnig,, and Louis XIY was in the 
right , vpoB this principle , whein he said ; Ae 
State , iis myself. 

We may now conceive, that in this state 
,of things, the revenue of the king ,the prodiice 
of the taxes that was paid annoally into the 
tveasury might be called the revenue of the State. 

The nation of the Gauls, being np longer 
a people of ser& bnt having become the 
french nation , thought that as its indepen- 
dence had b^n wrested from it by force , it 
might have recenrse to ihe same means to 
massert it. Asccesdingly they inside the attempt 
1789 and .succeeded. The system by which the 
nation had been governed in consequence of 
Iti^ conquest^ wae ov^erturned ; bnt inea^ble 
W tdiittg advsuitage 4if the. nnspeaikable jblcMsiiig 
«of indepeildeniie, ^ sufFeved its rights to he 
usurped dBivl by one tyrant and then by ffinolbit; 
in fine, after '^k long swies of calamities^ it .made 
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a compromise vrith the successors of its »M»eiit 
conquerors*. There was in Ab transacfioii a 
mixtore of the right of conquest and of the 
rights of the nation. On the one Kaiid, the 
French agreed to become the mbjects of the 
king; but aa the other hand, what eadi Frost- 
chmah sacrifices of his revenue %o £orm the 
revenue of the government , instead of being 
determined by the king and spent according to 
his own will and pleasure ,. is determined and 
spent in porsnance of the collective vote of the 
chamber of the deputies <^the nation and of that 
of the heirs of the ancient conquerors, or of those, 
whom the king diooses to admit into it. The re- 
venue of the king no longer consists of the reve- 
nue of France. The king^s revenue is determined 
by the chambers^ and is derived from a portion 
of the produce of the taxes. 

We see by this expoMire of facts , why the 
revenue of the State ha$ been confounded with 
the revenue of the government , and how thoy 
differ both in principle and in fiu^t. 

Tlie same exphination throw& a light upon 
what has a rdPerence to taxes and their einploy^^ 
ment in most states of Eui*Qpe. In almost all 
these states , the ta^Mi may be considered pai;— 
%ly as a foroe4 cmitribution ^ in consequence 

of 
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of the system derived from the o^nqaeiit , and 
partly as a Yohintary contribatioii the c^nse-^ 
^uenee of a national .system of govemmei|t» 
In the first point of vie«^ , the produce of 
the taxes is employed in the interest of the 
conqueror and its agents ; in the second , it 
is employed in the interest of the common- 
wealth. 

In many of the states of £nrope , it is no 
longer avowed that any part of the produce 
of the taxes can be employed in the individual 
interest of the successors of the eonquermrs^ 
With the exception of some salaries , paid to 
the great officers of the crown and of other 
sinecures of the same kind , almost all those 
who receive money from the public treasure^ 
receive it for services which they render, or are 
supposed to render to the public wealth. ^ 

An individual who manages badly his af-« 
fhirs, ruins himself, but he, who administers* 

them well , enriches himself. The same holds 

» • . . 

good with respect to societies , but a great' 
political society , that is a nation , not being 
Hble of itself to govern or administer its own 
affairs , ruins itself or becomes poor , if those* 
iVho are appointed, or who appoint themselves, * 
jib tbi^ ' administration , govern or administer 

3» 
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badly the aflEedrs of the state : good governors 
and good ' administrators render essential ser- 
vices then to the commonvvealth and deserve a 
considerable portion of the produce of the 
taxes ^ but bad administrators and bad gover- 
niors, so far from meriting a recompense , ought 
to be subjected to the payment of heavy fines. 
Beyond the number , indispensably necessary 
for the good of the state, every salary whe- 
ther of civil or of <nilitary officers , is a des- 
tructive burthen, since the )salary.is so much 
taken from those wbo contribute to the public 
wealth ^ther by their industry or their talents. 

. A nation ^ which loses its independence , 
or in which disturbances ta]ke place , becomes 
poor , or at least it is impossibl^e that it can 
get rich : a military forcp is then of great 
utility to the public gpod. Those who com- 
pose this military force have an equitablo 
right /to enjoy , by a share in the produce 
of the .taxes,, a portion of the public wealth 
which they have defended against foreign inva- 
sion or domestic troubles ; but if the mili- 
tary force acts against the independence of 
those who contribute to pay their series, 
gr, if it protects the exactions of a government^ 
in.t^at case^ those should not be paid., vfhq 
compose this force , if it wefQ possible to pre^ 
vent it. 
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Pliblie wealth saffers from the depravation 
of morals in a state. Those , therefore , who have 
it in charge to incnicate , . both by precept and 
example , the observance of the moral duties 
and the practice of the social virtues , such , 
for instance , as the ministers of the different 
kinds of worship , deserve wel^ of the common- 
wealth and are legally entitled to a share m 
the produce of the taxes; but those who 
preach maxims repugnant to* the divine laws 
which are engraved by nature in the heart of 
man from the moment that his intellectnal 
faculties begin to expand ^ who emplby them*- 
pelves in supplying the place of the practical 
virtues , by a multitude of pratices relating 
solely to dogmas y who , instead of setting an 
example ^f morality ia action , give themselves 
up to the practice of vice and immorality , 
these 9. we repeat , are not entitled to en^ay 
any share in the produce of the taxes , and 
their opulence is in|ttrious to the wealth d 
the stat^i 

* * 

Those 9 whi» are employed m the administra?- 
tion of justice , and who discharge their ho« 
noavable funcftiond with fidelity and eq^iity, 
and those, who engaged in public, instructioa, 
devote themselves with assiduity to this useful 
en^loymeiit , am jmt]^ entitled to> a> revenue^ 
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10*^111011? office, payable from tbe pro- 
duee of the taxes. 

We only displace , instead of creating addi- 
tionnal revenues , by bestowing salaries on 
persons employed , whether in a civil or mi- 
litary, capacity , that are " useless. Taxes levied 
to pay these kinds of revenues , are real 
^ob^Mona, a robbery from bim, who has wor- 
ked and wl^o ought to enjoy the fruits of his 
labour. 

Those persons, w*ho enjoy the produce of 
fhe taxes , are mostly those ' who determine 
the amount of them and who hav^ in their 
hands the means of enforcing the payifient and 
ihese means also , are suppliied from the pro- 
duce of the taxes ; for tbis reason , the taxes, 
in most cases , exceed what is necessary for 
the good of the state: they are , ' in geheral , 
only limited by the patience of' those, who pay. 

.1 ••» ■* * i * " M ' .» 

1 

Taxes are not only injurious , by the qudii-^ 
tity of money of which they deprive those 
w'hb liave aeqilkrdd it by Aeir 'Ifidbovr, liut 
they are siteo urjwions * to l3ie public WetflUi 
hy th^ vexfiftiotn i^M difficfnlties to whieh ^eir 
feolleetioii gives ^ris^. \'' " . 

, Ia%: jtan ftfii^r A )gi^«a. penipd,!; ilfao ^aAwt 
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number of those who had then attained the, 
2)ge of 21 years, will be replaced by those 
who were either minors or unborn at 
the commencement of that period. Every 
trustee or administrator , who should impose 
on minors the obligation of paying a per- 
petual annuity 9 would commit an actioii , 
that is reprobated by equity as well, as by 
the laws. A government , , who contracts a 
Ipan , the intcMst of which is to be paid 
for ever v. i^ precisely in the same case 
and is equally as culpable as this trustee 
i^w, adn^inistcatoi?* Such an act contains within 
itself, a.prinic^le'oi nullity. On|& of the.tpria-% 
eipal articles in every 4^nstitiltion oir charter 
should b^^ that no^ J^ws, legalise , the . creation 
of a loan, the interest of which sh<^nld be, 
paid beyond a period that should not exceed 
tfi^' kncfa^ tern of 4 y^m^xUtvm , 6r be^nd 50 
yearip at mofi^ > 

. ^Giovettwnents: h9^ mfi ^f bnr4eni3d: ftituj^ 
Uenenatiot^ with ;tfae 'fHyeafi^Kt oC pisrpatuaL. 
il«iiwtie$. , >b^ they, haye 4%P^ to borrc^w 
lojuMlreds. of miUions on. the- h^*d oq^dition 
^ pdiyiilS. IW fnMHDs flfifr JBvory 5i Or (50 £m^c^ 
of e^itid Jrf(dly reoei^Fed:, a anannei^ of bopr^ 
fowing «o iwieh l^e, mom r^^rehesEsilrfe , a« 
pensonfi yet unborn w^re to be Mddle4 ffith t{uD| 
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debt* Bat perhaps the ministers of that day 
will say , it was necessary to pay the debts^ 
contracted under the usurper and to deliver 
tiie country from foreign troops who endan- 
gered its independence. A futui^e generation 
might answer them and with reason: if our 
ancestors bad the weakness to submit to ant 
usurper j it was they, and not we , that should 
pay the penalty of this weakness , it was with 
their steel, not with our goldf, that they shoudi 
have maintained their independence. 

In the number of the fallacious inventiblli^ of 
gOTemments, we may rank sinking funds to pay^ 
off the publie debt among the most glaring*; they 
have never paid> nor will they ever pay oft 
a pnbKe debt. 

• ■ 

Th^ following is the mecbam^tti of IJiis kind^ 
of funds. First 'of all a certain daprtal'is paid 
into the hands of coinnnssion^vs who are 
appointed' io manage *€lte ' sinking fund* This 
capital is employed by the commissioners in 
purchasing a portion of the public iddbt. Iir fbo 
next pkiD^ ^' all the interest ; wbicb' this fand 
receives fa^ yearly from tike portion of the 
pItbMc debt , whidb it possesses , it employs inr 
n^w pfirchases of otiber portions of the publio 
debt which augments pM^ssively , at the same 
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time , the interest which it receives , and the 
purchases which it is enable to make. Thus 
it increases every succeeding year, both the 
amount of the interest which it receives and the 
amount of the purchases which it makes, until 
at length the whole of the public debt be 
entirely redeemed , of which entire redemption 
history does not furnish a single example , for 
the following reason. 

The effect of these sinking funds is to sustain 
the credit of the government , because when its 
credit sinks and when the price of stocks lalls, 
large purchases , made for the sinking fund , raise 
the prices. The credit of the governement being 
fiustained by this means, it enjoys the facility of 
contracting new loans, and it avails itself liberally 
of this facility. The government thus extinguishes, 
on the one hand , the debt by 20 millions , and 
on the other , it increases it by 50 and so on from 
time to time. By this means it prepares a fu- 
f ure bankruptcy ; but what matters it ? The 
ministers of the day does not suffer by it ; 
its power , on the contrary, is increased by 
loans. This system then suits the ministers. It suita 
it also in another respect. In urgent cases , minis' 
ters have recourse to the capital of the sihking 
iund; and these cases happen from time to time. 
They have only to establish a hew sinking fund 
«nd supply it with a new but Inferior capital. 
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The result of this is, that taxes are never 
diminished , but always increased by the effect 
of the ' sinking fund ; this also suits the purpose 
of ministers ; for they have the appearance of 
reducing the debt of the state , vrhilst they 
are increasing their means of expenditure. 

« 

If governments were really in earnest in 
their endeavours to extinguish the public debtii 
of their respective states, they would suppress 
perpetual dividends and convert them into an- 
nuities extinguishable at different periods. These 
annuities would bear , it is true , a higher inte- 
rest in proportion as the period of their ex- 
tinction was more or less remote , but this sur^ 
plus of interest would be provided for by the 
same produce of the taxes , which now sup- 
plies the sinking fund , and in this case the. 
debt would be really extinguished at a certain 
definite period of time. As we^said before , no 
perpetual dividends should be created again; 
annuities only should, be created , payable at 
different periods , the longest of which not to 
exceed 50 years. The only inconvenience ari- 
|ing from the adoption of this plan would be 
the payment of a higher interest on the sums, 
bbrrowed during this period, but by this mQans,. 
future generations would not be injustly bur-^ « 
thened with aa overwhelming, load of taxes , or 

reduced 
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reduced to the necessity of becoming bankrupts, 
the inevitable consequence of the system of 
sinking funds, adopted by most governements. 



In this second Book we have passed in re- 
view , most of the sources of individual reve- 
nues , and we have considered succinctly their 
connexion with public wealth , but we are far 
from having explained' all the important con- 
sequences, that result from the application of 
principles to the science of vvealth. The only 
task we consider ourselves as having performed, 
has been to present to our readers more simple 
and clearer methods of resolving the different 
questions connected with wealth , than those 
which are to be found in most of the works 
that have, hitherto been published on political 
economy. 
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